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A Last Note 


It is with great regret that I leave 
the post of editor of Aup10-VisuAL IN- 
STRUCTION, and the position as execu- 
tive secretary for DAVI. On July 8, 
1957, I assume my new responsibili- 
ties as executive secretary for the 
Michigan Association of Osteopathic 
Physicians and Surgeons, Inc., located 
at 81 Glendale Avenue, Highland 
Park 3, Michigan. The work of get- 
ting a new magazine under way, the 
selection of a title and all that goes 
with it has been exhausting, reward- 
ing, and fun. With this note I close 
the editorial typewriter, place the 
“dot” at the end of the sentence, and 
follow the trail of my predecessors 


. to Detroit—F.E.B. 


Next Year 
The October AVI will be an NEA 


Centennial issue with the audio-vis- 
ual theme, “Patterns for Progress.” 
J. J. McPherson of Wayne State 
University will be guest editor. 
(See inside back cover for other themes.) 
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Asia Month 
bibliography of 


books, motion pictures, film- 
strips, recordings, and mobile exhib- 
its bearing on the culture of Asian 
countries is currently on sale from 
the U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. Anna 
L. Hyer who represented DAVI in 
this joint project of 12 organizations 
warns that rental libraries can expect 
heavy demand for the 130 or so films 
listed in the booklet which will be 
part of a highly publicized venture— 
the promotion of Asia Month for 
November of this year. 

Asia Month activity will be geared 
primarily to community participation 
with local libraries and museums 
serving as focal points for sponta- 
neous and planned participation. 

The idea for promoting a month- 
long campaign directed at stimulat- 
ing an appreciation of the religion, 
science, and arts of the East grew 
out of the announcement of the 
theme of the Sixth National Confer- 
ence of the U. S. National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO to be held in San 
Francisco November 6-9. 

The Conference will focus on the 
possibilities for increasing under- 
standing and cooperation between 
Asia and the United States and is ex- 
pected to draw nearly 1000 delegates 
from the 48 states and observers from 
many Asian countries. 

Among other organizations cooper- 
ating in the Asia Month project are 
NEA’s Department of Classroom 
Teachers and the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals. 
The bibliography catalogs some 200 
books, 150 motion pictures and film- 
strips, 30 record listings, and a num- 
ber of visual exhibits. On the basis 
of her work on this joint project, 
Miss Hyer recommends that DAVI 
members promote participation in 
Asia Month activities in the schools, 
colleges, and communities. 


Photo Credits 
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‘5, whom the author credits with as- 
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By STEPHEN M. COREY 


Dean Corey is a wise and thoughtful! 
teacher whose subtle treatment of 
the keynote topic for the 1957 DAV! 
Convention sowed among his listen- 
ers the seeds for critical self-apprais- 
al. Because we consider his topic of 
vital concern to the AV field and 
agree with those who pronounced his 
remarks the most important educa- 
tional speech in recent months, we 
print the text in full—THE EDITOR. 


BOUT TEN YEARS AGO I was de- 
A voting all of my time to the 
broad field of instructional materials 
study and development. I was then 
the Director of the University of 
Chicago’s Center for the Study of 
Instructional Materials, and was also 
active in this department of the Na- 
tional Education Association. As | 
thought about what I might say this 
evening, I tried to recall the experi- 
ence | was having during that inter- 
esting epoch in my life, the meetings 
I attended, the speeches | delivered 
and listened to, the worries I had, 
and the concerns all of us seemed to 
be bothered by as we worked in the 
vineyard doing our best to further 
the intelligent production and use of 
audio-visual instructional materials. 

As I remember what was going on, 
most of us seemed to hold three con- 
victions that help explain what we 
did. First, we were certain that in- 
struction could be substantially im- 
proved if a greater variety of instruc- 
tional materials was used, and was 
used more creatively. Secondly, we 
seemed to be convinced that this im- 
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provement in the quality and use of 
instructional materials would not 


come about until other people—teach- 


ers, board members, administrators, 
supervisors and curriculum leaders— 
changed their values, their concep- 
tions of learning, their practices, and 
their willingness to spend money for 
instructional materials. Our third 
conviction was that if we, as instruc- 
tional materials specialists, kept ham- 
mering away with the facts—served 
up with a certain amount of inspira- 
tion and rhetoric—highly desirable 
things would happen. 

Consequently, we accumulated and 
reported many data indicating that 
more learning could take place in less 
time if instructional materials were 
varied. We conducted investigations 
to demonstrate the relative superior- 
ity of instruction that involved audio- 
visual materials in contrast with in- 
struction that involved verbal mate- 
rials only. I went through an old 
speech folder of mine about a month 
ago and found topics like these: 
“What We Can Learn From the 


Armed Forces,” “More Money for 


Audio-Visual Materials.” ““What Re- 


search Studies of Teaching Tell Us,” 
“Teachers Need More Time,” “The 
Administrator's Dilemma,” “‘Let’s 
Work From the Inside,” and “The 
Importance of Perceptual Learning.” 

I made these speeches, and some of 
you suffered through them, because 
of my conviction that if people would 
only listen to me and hear what I was 
saying, they would wake up and do 
what they ought to do. 

Many of you may not agree that 
ten years ago this was our point of 
view and our practice as we tried to 
do our bit to improve education. If 
you do not agree, you will have to 
treat this introduction as the highly 
personalized reminiscence of some- 
one who wandered from the fold. If 
you do agree, there is no reason, of 
course, to be embarrassed. This point 
of view concerning how best to bring 
about change in school practice is still 
widely accepted. Educational experts 
have special knowledge about things 
that ought to be done and they usually 
see their mission as communicating 
this special knowledge to other peo- 
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ple who then will change in light of it. 


This conception of the way to im- 
prove education is not only popular 
but it seems logical and certainly is 
respectable. It is also, I believe, quite 
mistaken and largely responsible for 
the long, long time it takes for 
changes to become accepted in Ameri- 
can education. All of you, I suspect, 
are familiar with Paul Mort’s writ- 
ings. He estimates on the basis of 
many studies that it takes 18 years 
for 3 percent of the schools to ac- 
cept an innovation. He contends, 
furthermore, that it is not until 50 
years have elapsed that the innova- 
tion is evident in most schools ( Amer- 
ican Schools in Transition, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1951). 


Surprising Results 


Bringing about change by trying 
to persuade, cajole, or shame other 
people until they do differently often 
has an unexpected effect upon the 
persuader himself. He may be so 
pleased with his arguments that he 
does not change his own behavior to 
conform to them. We all, of course, 
preach better things than we prac- 
tice. | cannot forget my own embar- 
rassment when my friend Alexander 
Hamilton Howard, who had seen a 
book I had written, wrote me: “Where 
are the pictures, graphs, charts, dia- 
grams?” The question was embar- 
rassing because | had just finished 
four or five years saying that clear 
communication was impossible with- 
out these visual aids and yet when 
it came to writing a book, I used 
none of them. 


E ALL OF THIS as it may be, I 
B want to take the next thirty min- 
utes or so to report to you some 
thoughts and experiences I have had 
that have led me to change my con- 
ception of the way to facilitate im- 
provements in educational practices. 
| have come to the conclusion that 
what I recall we were trying to do ten 
years ago, while respectable and ra- 
tional and popular, is exceedingly 
unpromising. In proportion to the 
energy we invested the consequences 
were certainly modest. | think the 
reason is that what we did rested 
upon the tacit assumption that peo- 
ple change in desirable ways when 
someone else tells them they are not 
doing what they should be doing. 
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I wish I knew more about the 
process of change, the process of self- 
improvement, and the factors that in- 
fluence it, especially in relation to 
changes in professional behavior. We 
all have noted that some teachers and 
administrators and even audio-visual 
specialists or deans, seem to be most 
reluctant to change, to experiment 
with their behavior, to try out new 
things. They go on doing what they 
have been doing, lo these many years. 
Other people seem to find change and 
experimentation exciting and attrac- 
tive. 


Some day it may be possible to 
predict the degree to which prospec- 
tive teachers, principals, curriculum 
coordinators, superintendents and di- 
rectors of audio-visual programs are 
disposed to change. This information 
could be used advantageously in 
selecting people for admission to the 
profession of education. The resist- 
ance that some of us put up to change 
is so great as to mean that trying to 
educate us, in programs of pre-service 
or in-service training, is largely a 
waste of time and money. 


Self-Evaluation Is Rare 


In my attempts to learn more about 
change, I find myself continuously 
saying to people who are proud of 
some innovation in their teaching or 
supervisory behavior: “How did you 
come to do it, really now? What led 
you to stop teaching American His- 
tory ‘by the book’ and to start using 
socio-drama, motion pictures, and 
field trips?” This question, incidental- 
ly, is hard for most of us to answer. 
Try it on yourself. Our training, our 
education, has taught us to examine 
critically whatever we read and some- 
times what we see. Most of us have 
had little experience, however, exam- 
ining our own experience to deter- 
mine why we did something. 


VEN though this is hard to do, 
E enough people have been able to 
comment on their experience with 
change to lead me to the tentative 
conclusion that the process goes 
something like this. First, all of us 
are continuously appraising the ef- 
fects of our professional activities. 
This, we cannot avoid because we are 
inveterate evaluators. Our continuous 
appraisal involves, basically, an ex- 
amination of the consequences of our 
professional behavior in relationship 


to our aspirations. Most of the time 
our perception of the consequences of 
our activities does not disturb us par- 
ticularly because we do not see them 
as being greatly ou. of line with what 
we aspire to do. When this is the 
case, we do not, of course, try to 
change or improve. 


An Interesting Dodge 


But a casual and often implicit 
decision to go on doing the same 
thing is not inevitable. There come 
times in the lives of all of us when 
we are thrown out of equilibrium by 
observing effects of our professional 
activities that are in sharp contrast 
to what we had hoped for. If this dis- 
satisfaction persists we are literally 
forced to change. 

The change some of us choose to 
make may be to modify our purposes 
so as to bring them into line with our 
practices. This often is an interesting 
dodge. | may decide, for example, 
that it is unrealistic for me to expect 
to teach citizenship in my civics 
courses so effectively that the high 
school students will actually be better 
citizens around the building. This 
change in my aims may help me to 
regain what equilibrium I lost when 
I realized my students behave no dif- 
ferently from the others as high 
school citizens. 


HIS ATTEMPT to get out of a diffi- 
T cult situation that has created 
anxiety by changing our aspirations 
does not always work, however. Our 
dissatisfaction continues. When this 
happens, we decide we must change 
what we do. 

This decision. in my judgment, is 
not only the first but the most im- 
portant single aspect of the change 
process. I would like to stress, too, 
that the decision to change is based 
upon dissatisfaction with one’s own 
professional activity. | am not talking 
about the kind of change that might 
result when I, for example, realize 
that some one else is dissatisfied with 
me. If I were to sense clearly that my 
superiors do not like what I am do- 
ing, this may upset me, but what | 
would try to do is to reduce their dis- 
satisfaction by whatever methods oc- 
cur to me, including flattery, if I think 
that might work. 


This dissatisfaction with one’s own 
behavior is essential, | have come to 
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believe, for improvement of other 
than a routine sort. If some one else 
can help me become dissatisfied with 
my own teaching, he has given me a 
good start on the road to improve- 
ment. But this is not easy for another 
person to do. I would like to talk 
for a minute or so about some of the 
things a person interested in improv- 
ing instruction through getting teach- 
ers to use a wider variety of instruc- 
tional materials might do in this con- 
nection. | am assuming that he wants 
to increase the likelihood that teachers 
will continuously examine the effects 
of their teaching in comparison with 
their aspirations in order to get going 
on the change process. 


The Tactless Approach 


Certainly one of the least effective 
things to do is to tell some one else 
directly either that his standards are 
low or that what he is doing is not 
consistent with what he professes. 
Why this procedure for bringing 
about improvement remains so pop- 
ular is quite a mystery to me. Too 
few of us, probably, examine our feel- 
ings when this is done to us. 


One of the best things I know about 
which helps teachers raise questions 
about their own practices is a work- 
ing atmosphere which makes it pos- 
sible for them to talk with consider- 
able candor about both their suc- 
cesses and their limitations. Creating 
this atmosphere, of course, is not easy 
to do. It is particularly difficult if as 
a visitor, so to speak, in a group an 
audio-visual specialist is viewed as a 
rather stern and critical expert in an 
area where teachers are made to be- 
lieve that they know relatively little. 
What I am saying is that the sensi- 
tivity of the instructional materials 
specialist has much to do with 
whether or not teachers will be dis- 
posed or able to express discontent 
with what they are doing. Certainly 
not many of them will if they think 
there is any likelihood that punish- 
ment will result. 


Another thing, it seems to me, that 
facilitates a wholesome sort of dis- 
satisfaction and supports people in 
their attempts to take the first step 
in the change process is to build into 
the routines of a school system the 
expectation that teachers will visit 
one another’s classes. When this be- 
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comes a regular and accepted profes- 
sional responsibility, it precludes hav- 
ing a particular person singled out 
and told that he should visit some 
other classes with the clear implica- 
tion that there is dissatisfaction with 
his work. 

Just being dissatisfied with our 
own professional behavior and re- 
solving to change does not necessarily 
lead to improvement, as everybody 
knows. I have been vaguely uneasy 
about certain aspects of my own ad- 
ministrative behavior for months but 
the focus of my feeling was not clear 
enough to lead to any specific im- 
provement. Before this improvement 
is apt to take place, we must make a 
much more careful assessment of the 
situation out of which our dissatis- 
faction has grown. This seems to me 
to be the second identifiable phase of 
the change process. We try to find out 
more definitely just why the effects 
of our behavior, as we see them, and 
our aspirations, are so different. 


When we attempt to “define the 
problem,” and this is the term we 
usually use in talking about this sec- 
ond phase of the change process, we 
can be awkward and fumbling, or we 
can be skillful and effective. We are 
being quite awkward and fumbling 
whenever we say, for example. “the 
problem is we don’t use enough visual 
materials.” Using more such ma- 
terials is almost always a proposed 
solution to a difficulty. It is someone’s 
idea of a promising way to try to 
cope with an instructional problem. 
We too often state solutions as if they 
were problems. The real difficulty al- 
ways has its roots in the disparity be- 
tween what we think ought to be hap- 
pening and what we see actually hap- 
pening as a result of our behavior. 


Getting the Evidence 


The well trained instructional ma- 
terials consultant or director can be 
most helpful at this problem defini- 
tion stage by continuously encourag- 
ing teachers to “get some data.” If I, 
for example, begin to suspect that the 
method I employ in teaching the psy- 
chology of learning results in my stu- 
dents being able to talk more glibly 
about learning but changes their own 
study habits very slightly, what I need 
is some help getting evidence that will 
enable me to support or force me to 


reject this vague feeling of dissatis- 
faction. 

The person who knows a great deal 
about instructional materials and has 
also made a special study of achieve- 
ment measurement or better, evalua- 
tion in a broad sense, has a great ad- 
vantage here. He can be of assistance 
to teachers who suspect that their use 
of instructional materials is too re- 
stricted and too formal but who prob- 
ably will not change substantially 
until they get much better evidence 
than these ill-defined suspicions. 

Quite frequently as we try to im- 
prove our professional behavior—and 
this all of us realize—we jump from 
a vaguely sensed dissatisfaction to 
some ill-considered action to meet an 
unidentified difficulty. This is much 
less apt to be the case if, in respect to 
the use of instructional materials, the 
consultant has developed considerable 
skill in helping teachers get the kind 
of evidence they need to define their 
problems, their instructional prob- 
lems, more specifically. 


Imagination Is Essential 


But to continue with this analysis 
of the change process, after we see 
more clearly what difficulty we must 
cope with, specifically, we move into 
a more or less thorough and system- 
atic search for practices or materials 
that give promise of improving what- 
ever it is about our professional be- 
havior that dissatisfies us. This seems 
to me to be the.third phase of the 
change process. It involves, in part, 
the location and exploitation of nu- 
merous human and material resources 
that might give us help. It also in- 
volves a critical examination of the 
use of these resources elsewhere and 
an imaginative projection of their use 
in our own situation. This latter is 
essential in order to select among 
numerous possible practices a more 
limited number to be tested. 


The well trained audio-visual con- 
sultant or instructional materials ex- 
pert can be exceedingly helpful here. 
Because of his special competence, 
he will—if he can communicate with 
teachers—be in a position to suggest 
many sources of materials. I am not 
talking about telling teachers what 
they ought to do. What I am talking 
about is helping them in their search 
for better materials after they hav: 
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concluded that their practice is not 
meeting their own standards. 

Many instructional material people 
I have known find it difficult to be 
satisfied in the role of consultant or 
resource person at a time when teach- 
ers are on the prowl for better ma- 
terials. Managerial inclinations in- 
trude and things are done and said 
that cause teachers to be dependent 
and lacking in resourcefulness. One 
of the hardest things for me to do 
as a consultant at this stage of the 
change process is to keep still until 
my help is requested. 

After we have decided what it is 
we want to do, most of us need help, 
first, learning how to do it, and sec- 
ond, designing a trial of the pre- 
sumably better practice so we can 
note its consequences, So often a pro- 
posed plan is received with enthu- 
siastic agreement “to try it out,” but 
what “it” is, is vaguely understood. 
Equally vague is the method of test- 
ing that will reveal whatever advan- 
tages the new practice may have. I 
remember working with one group of 
high school social studies teachers 
who felt that their course in “Prob- 
lems in American Democracy” had 
no effect upon the character of their 
pupils. This made them uneasy. They 
decided that one way to effect char- 
acter would be to teach their students 
to admire famous American histori- 
cal personages. They thought this ad- 
miration would mean that some of 
the character traits of these person- 
ages would rub off on the boys and 
girls. They, furthermore, decided that 
a good way to teach this admiration 
was to “use more historical novels 
and more motion pictures in teach- 
ing.” This is as far as their plans 
went. When the “solution” for an in- 
structional difficulty is expressed as 
ambiguously as this, nobody can 
know whether or not the innovation 
represents improvement or mere 
change. 


Reassessment: Final Step 


The final aspect of the change 
process is the reassessment of the 
total situation to determine whether 
or not the effects of the change are 
consistent with the good predictions. 
his kind of final assessment or eval- 
iation, again, is often superficial and 
subjective. It is, of course, impossible 
» do an effective job of appraisal on 
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the sudden inspiration that the time 
has come “to get evaluation data.” 
The final appraisal must be part and 
parcel of the total experimental de- 
sign. 

So much for an analysis of the 
process of change as it seems to me 
to take place. The key words are self- 
dissatisfaction assessment, search, 
trial and reassessment. The educa- 
tional resource person no matter what 
his specialty is, can facilitate this 
process by trying to improve the 
quality of each aspect of it. 

I have not been in close touch with 
graduate programs of training for in- 
structional materials people during 
the past five or six years other than 
at Teachers College. At the time I 
knew more about these programs I 
felt encouraged at the frequency with 
which a major part of the training 
involved learning better how to work 
with teachers, administrators, and 
supervisors to the end that they would 
go about dealing with their instruc- 
tional materials problems more real- 
istically, objectively, and fruitfully. 

At my own institution the people 
who develop a major interest in in- 
structional materials take most of 
their work in the department of Cur- 
riculum and Teaching. This means 


that in addition to courses in audio- 
visual materials production, use, and 
administration, they devote a great 
deal of their time to developing a con- 
ception of curriculum change and to 
ways and means of working with 
teachers who wish to effect improve- 
ments in their own practices, 

I implied at the beginning of my 
talk that it would not be my inten- 
tion to try to prove anything to you. 
The most that I hoped for was that 
you would examine your own exper- 
ience, to the degree that it is avail- 
able to you, and reach some judg- 
ment as to whether or not the descrip- 
tion of this self-improvement or 
change process that seems to make 
sense to me, also makes sense to you. 
If it does, what ought to be done to 
effect improvement in teaching in re- 
lation to instructional materials is 
pretty clear. I'd like to add that 
actually doing it taxes not only my 
resources, but also the depth of my 
faith in the goodness, independence, 
and desire to improve on the part of 
my associates. When this faith is 
lacking, my success is most limited. 
When I have this faith my contact 
with reality is better, and my useful- 
ness as a resource for change is great- 
ly increased. 


“Is that your way of telling me the slide is upside down, Johnny, 
or are you just showing off?” 
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ener on the use of trans- 
parencies for learning is _be- 
coming increasingly noticeable in 
the literature of the audio-visual field. 
This is fortunate for few visua! media 
offer such teaching flexibility, impact, 
and ease of preparation with minimal 
cost. 

Transparencies are defined here as 
images on a clear acetate-type base 
which may be viewed by reflected 
light when placed against a white 
background, by transmitted light di- 
rected through translucent material 
against which the transparency is 
placed, and by projection onto a 
screen surface. 

This flexibility in use is impor- 
tant: it affords the student who has 
been absent easy access to the same 
learning materials without the pro- 
jection setup required in class; in- 
dividuals or small groups may simi- 
larly have continuing contact with 
materials for purposes of study and 
review. 

Viewing transparencies by re- 
flected light or transmitted light pre- 
supposes that they be of larger di- 
mensions than the commonly ac- 
cepted 2x2”, 214’"x214”, and pos- 
sibly the 314”x4” slides. Teachers 
who are familiar with the overhead 
projector have become accustomed to 
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FOR LEARNING 


By GENE UDELL 


OCAL production, our theme this 
month, is one that has recurred 
throughout the year in conferences 
at local, state, and national level. 
As it becomes increasingly clear that 
audio-visual specialists must be pro- 
ducers as well as distributors and 
utilization experts, this phase of AV 
will continue to be stressed. (A sec- 
ond local production number is 
planned for next December.) Rang- 
ing from the imaginative use of the 


bolder slide sizes, ranging from 
4”x5” to 8”x10” or larger. Mate- 
rials prepared within the latter size 
range are more effective for the dual 
purpose of direct viewing and pro- 
jection. 

Excellent transparencies in these 
larger sizes can readily be made with 
minimum outlay, equipment, and ex- 
perience. A teacher who has prepared 
handmade 3144’x4” clear glass, 
etched glass, or plastic slides, or 
who has basic photographic dark- 
room skills, can make a start at 
producing larger transparencies; 
techniques are not materially differ- 
ent from those used for preparing 
smaller work. By ocal preparation, 
the teacher and his students are 
freed from major reliance upon com- 
mercial and sponsored products made 
for general use; though many of the 
latter are excellent, it is possible now 
for teacher and students to fashion 
learning materials which are tailored 
to particular classroom needs. When 
this is accomplished, materials be- 
come an integral part of a teaching- 
learning process in which those con- 
cerned are participants more and 
recipients less. Most educators will 
agree that this is as it should be. 

Two aspects of the immensely fas- 
cinating subject of making and using 


simplest materials (paper and 
string) to wide-screen techniques 
for recording football plays, the ar- 
ticles in this issue give a sampling of 
the creativity on tap in the audio- 
visual field. Mr. Udell, who intro- 
duces the series on these pages 
writes that he will be interested to 
hear from readers who attempt the 
procedures he has described and 
who may have questions or sug- 
gestions for improvements. 


transparencies for learning are pre- 
sented for your consideration in this 
article. The first is a unique photo- 
graphic method for preparing trans- 
parencies; the second is a means of 
constructing a homemade overhead 
projector with which to project the 
slides you make, whether they are 
hand-drawn, photographic, or diazo- 
type. 

(The writer is indebted to articles 
by Richard L. Sargent in the May 
1956 Industrial Photography and R. 
Ray Richardson in the December 
1956 issue of the same journal for 
some particulars of the photographic 
processes described here; and to the 
book, Materials and Methods for 
Teaching Physical and General Sci- 
ence, by J. S. Richardson and G. P. 
Cahoon for ideas about a basic over- 
head projector from which the writer 
constructed his own workable model. ) 

Two primary steps are involved 
in the photographic methods of mak- 
ing transparencies: preparing a nega- 
tive; and using the negative in an 
enlarger to produce a_ transparent 
positive on film. 

For Step One a 35mm camera will 
be utilized in this discussion al 
though any camera will do. 
through-the-lens-viewing camera 
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helpful for close-up focusing but it 
is not at all necessary. A photograph 
may be made within the normal fo- 
cusing range of the lens of your 
camera, for the resultant negative 
with its small image will be placed 
in an enlarger to make a film posi- 
tive of the desired size. 

The exercise, for the purposes of 
this discussion, is to photograph the 
face of an RCA-400 Jr. 16mm mo- 
tion picture projector and to pre- 
pare from the negative an 8’x10” 
positive transparency. 

“Painting With Light” 

Lighting is often a complicated 
matter when photographing three- 
dimensional objects. Shadows cre- 
ated by fixed light sources are difh- 
cult to conquer and tend to obscure 
significant detail. This problem is 
eliminated by the remarkably simple 
means of “painting with light.” 

Painting with light consists of 
playing a hand-held light in continu- 
ous motion over the surface to be 
photographed while the camera shut- 
ter is open on time exposure and 
the camera aperture is set at f/22. 
Exposure time is most uncritical; it 
can range from five to 40 or more 
seconds and yield a good negative 
in every case. Try a 60-watt bulb 
in a reflector moved in continuous 
curvilinear motion at a distance of 
three feet from the object with Pana- 
tomic-X film in the camera and an 
exposure time of 20 seconds. 

The hand-held reflector will be di- 
rectly in the lens path but as long as 
the hand and reflector are in smooth 
motion they will not be recorded on 
the film. The light can be painted 
into each possible shadow area to 
bring out visible detail. 

Develop the exposed Panatomic-A 
film in Kodak D-11 developer diluted 
1:1 with water for four minutes at 
68° F. When the negative has been 
fixed, washed, and dried, you will be 
ready for Step Two—making a posi- 
tive transparency via an enlarger. 

The negative is focused to desired 
size in the enlarger (which is set 
at {/8) and projected onto a sheet 
of Kodalith Super-Ortho film. Koda- 
lith film may be used under red 


darkroom light. It has extremely 


slow speed and can be developed 
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by inspection under the red safe- 
light. Here the basic exposure is 10 
seconds at f{/8 for a 4” x 5” posi- 
tive on Kodalith, or 40 seconds at 
{/8 for an 8” x 10” positive. These 
times will give you a good working 
result as the basis for modification 
according to your desire. 

The Kodalith film is developed in 
Kodak DK-50 developer, diluted five 
parts DK-50 to one part water. Use 
care in handling the film, for its 
emulsion is quite soft until the film 
is fixed, washed, and dried. When 
completed, the positive transparency 
is ready for use, a delight to the eye. 

Reference to the March-April, 
1956 issue of Aup1o-VisuAL INSTRUC- 
TION (then /nstructional Materials) 
will provide you with the procedures 
for preparing diazo film positives 
in black-and-white and color, using 
the Kodalith transparency as a posi- 
tive master which is used solely to 
prepare working transparencies. In 
this way damage or loss is a minor 
problem. Replacement positives can 
easily be made on diazo film from 
the Kodalith positive master. 

Regardless of whether large trans- 
parencies are made by hand, by pho- 
tographic means, or by diazotype, 
their use is restricted to direct view- 
ing in the absence of an overhead 
projector. The writer submits that 
it is not his intention to drive manu- 
facturers out of business by passing 
along these plans for a homemade 
overhead projector. Rather, he is 
confident that this homemade device, 
inexpensively constructed, will pro- 
vide results so satisfactory that teach- 
ers using it can demonstrate clearly 
to school administrators the value 
of acquiring adequate numbers of 
the manufactured product. Too, there 
are positive values accruing to stu- 
dents and teachers who together help 
to design and produce at least some 
of their tools of learning. In the light 
of these views, the following plans 
are offered: 

Dimensions of the homemade ver- 
sion of the overhead projector de- 
pend upon the size and focal length 
of the condenser lenses and the pro- 
jection lens used. In the model il- 
lustrated here the condenser lenses 
are six inches in focal length and six 
and a half inches in diameter. The 
projection lens is six inches in focal 


length and two inches in diameter. 
A short focal length projection lens 
of approximately six inches permits 
the projector to be placed from six 
to eight feet from the screen while 
yielding a large projected image. 

Needed also for the overhead pro- 
jector are two mirrors, one approxi- 
mately five by seven inches, the other 
approximately the width of the diam- 
eter of the projection lens (two 
inches, in this case). The latter mir- 
ror should be a front-surface mirror 
(the silvering is on the top surface 
of the glass). The optical parts of 
the overhead projector and the mir- 
rors can be procured from surplus 
lens establishments like the Edmund 
Scientific Corporation, Barrington, 
New Jersey, at quite low cost( write 
and ask for a catalog). 

The light source can be a 200-watt 
bulb with standard screw-base, a 300- 
watt projection lamp (such as is used 
in home projectors for 2x2” color 
slides) with proper bayonet socket, 
or a 500-watt lamp with bayonet 
socket. Clearly, the brighter the il- 
lumination the better. Neither the 
200-watt bulb or the 300-watt projec- 
tion lamp require the use of a cool- 
ing fan, as is the case with the 500- 
watt projection lamp. When using the 
latter add a small electric fan—a 
little hair-drier fan will work well. 
For general use a 300-watt lamp will 
provide satisfactory _ illumination. 
Where the room can be partially 
darkened, a 200-watt bulb will be 
adequate for a start. 


Model Is First Step 


When making your projector first 
put together a model, using pieces 
from a sturdy cardboard carton 
fastened with masking tape. Then 
when you have adjusted everything 
for best results, use these adjusted 
measurements to build the machine 
you will use. Materials can be ply- 
wood, orange-crate ends, and alumi- 
num or other metal sheeting. 

The entire overhead projector 
should cost no more than $15. Using 
surplus lenses and odd pieces of this 
and that, the writer’s overhead pro- 
jector was made at a cost of about 


$10. 


See next page for illustrations of 
steps in making overhead projector. 
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Try first layout with cardboard. Fashion 
box approximately 18” long by 8” wide 
and 8” high. Cut opening in lid to fit 
condenser lens later when position can 
be determined in relation to mirror and 
other condenser lens. See next two steps. 


Box size depends on lens size and length. 
Use lenses 6” in focal length and 6,” 
in diameter for 18x8” box. Mount match- 
ing condenser lens vertically on fitted 
panel and place temporarily with convex 
surface facing end reserved for mirror. 


At rear of box mount 5x7” mirror at 45° 
slope. As shown in diagram of completed 
model, second mirror for mounting above 
will approximate the width of the di- 
ameter of projection lens, with silvering 
on top of glass (front surface mirror). 


Center the bulb so filament is at level 


of midpoint of vertical condenser lens. 
Adjust mirror angle to reflect light di- 
rectly upward. This determines where to 
cut hole in lid for horizontal condenser 
lens whose convex surface faces mirror. 


Projector shown with elements in place. 
For best results use 500-watt bulb with 
small cooling fan. Transparencies are 
projected on screen behind teacher who 
faces class. Optical parts and mirrors 
are available from surplus lens dealers. 


@- 


Detail of condenser lens suspension. Use 
pieces of tin can or wooden strips. Pro- 
jector materials can be plywood, orange- 
crate ends, aluminum or other metal sheet- 
ing, depending on teacher-student inge- 
nuity. Expenditures need not exceed $15. 


Front view of projection lens and re- 


flecting front surface mirror held between 
wire and rear of box by own weight. 
Angle of mirror adjusts to regulate height 
of projected imuge. Short focal length 6- 
inch lens gives large image at 6-8 feet. 


Projector with cover removed shows ar- 
rangement of parts. Homemade model can 
not compete with commercial product but 
gives class the satisfaction of making a 
teaching tool; also demonstrates effec- 
tiveness of transparencies for learning. 
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DAVI Gets Ford Grant 


TV WORKSHOP AND SEMINAR SCHEDULED FOR LATE SUMMER 


— for a DAVI-sponsored work- 
shop and seminar in educational 
television took shape immediately 
after Alvin C. Eurich, director of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, announced in early May that a 
grant to the NEA had been approved 
for these purposes. 

The workshop is scheduled for Au- 
gust 12-16 at Hagerstown, Maryland, 
and the seminar for September 9-13 
at NEA Headquarters in Washington, 
D.C. Harold Wigren, audio-visual 
director for the Houston (Texas) In- 
dependent School System, will act as 
coordinator, 


Harold Wigren 


Supt. William M. Brish of the 
Washington County Schools has con- 
sented to make the extensive closed- 
circuit facilities at Hagerstown avail- 


able for the workshop. (This does not 
however mean that its scope will be 
limited to closed-circuit. ) 


The workshop is in fact planned 
specifically to meet the needs of AV 
and curriculum supervisors; therefore 
the content will differ from the usual 
TV workshop in that more attention 
will be given to planning for TV 
instruction and to a study of its po- 
tentials and limitations. Less time will 
be devoted to equipment demonstra- 
tion, costs, and distribution systems. 
Participants will probably be limited 
to approximately 30 persons, with ex- 
penses borne either by the individual 
or his school or college. ( Additional 
information will be sent on request. ) 


The seminar will be invitational 
and limited to 10 or 15 participants 
including specialists in AV communi- 
cation, curriculum, psychology of 
learning, and TV broadcasting. The 
five days in Washington are expected 
to result in a paper setting forth a 
point of view on the role of TV in 
instruction and providing guidelines 
for experimentation in the years 


ahead. 
The DAVI Television Committee 


and other leaders in the organization 
feel that a thoughtful statement of 
this type from top-level educators 
will make a significant contribution 
toward relating good teaching-learn- 
ing processes to the production and 
utilization of educational television. 


Program for Summer Meeting Announced 


dime PROGRAM for DAVI’s summer 
meeting which will be held in 
Philadelphia July 1 as part of the 
NEA Convention has been announced 
by the chairman of the Program 
Planning Committee, Eugene P. Pow- 
ers, dean of evening sessions at Villa- 
nova University, Villanova, Pennsyl- 
vania., 


“A New Look at Some Old Audio- 
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Visual Materials” will be the theme 
for the morning session which begins 
at 9:45 following the traditional Hos- 
pitality Hour. How some of these 
“old audio-visuals” can help to de- 
velop understanding will be treated 
by Eugene K. Oxhandler (State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsberg, 
Pennsylvania) whose topic is “Graph- 
ics”; and Richard Weagley (State 


Teachers College, West Chester) 
whose topic is “Motion Pictures.” 
How they can be pvt to use in today’s 
schools will be discussed by Adrian 
TerLouw of Eastman Kodak who will 
talk on “Seeing in the Classroom” 
and Blair E. Daniels, principal at 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania, whose topic 
will be “Hearing in the Classroom.” 
Presiding at the morning session will 
be Richard Heisler, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Dean Powers will preside at a noon 
luncheon where Teacher Education, 
NEA’s newest film will be previewed 
and DAVI President Robert deKieffer 
will speak. 


Charles F. Schuller, DAVI vice- 
president, will be moderator for a 
symposium, “The Promise and Prob- 
lems of AV Media in the Better Use 
of Teachers and Other Sources,” be- 
ginning at 2:30 p.m. Topics and dis- 
cussants are “Television: Its Prob- 
lems and Promise in the Better Use 
of Teachers and Other Sources,” 
Harold Wigren, Houston public 
schools; “Educational Use of Mass 
Media and the Individual Learner,” 
Paul W. F. Witt, Columbia Univer- 
sity; and “What Does Communica- 
tion Theory Tell Us About Redeploy- 
ment of These Resources?” Charles 
F. Hoban, University of Pennsylva- 
nia. All sessions will take place in the 
ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel. 


Other Pennsy!v*nians who make up 
Chairman Powers’ committee are A. 
W. VanderMeer, Penn State; Charles 
F. Hoban, University of Pennsylva- 
nia; Blair E. Daniels, Ardmore; Wil- 
liam Chiverton, Abington Township 
Public Schools; I. C. Boerlin, Penn 
State; Harry Brumbaugh, Reading; 
Daniel Rohrbach, Boyertown; Paul 
McClure, Lansdowne; Wesley Det- 
wiler, Norristown; Richard Heisler, 
University of Pennsylvania; and Paul 


Long, Philadelphia. 
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THE PROGRAM 


AS outstanding example of the ex- 
tent to which the camera can be 
used to serve as an educational tool 
is the busy program at Ecorse High 
School, Ecorse, Michigan, where 
Hans Lantzsch, photography instruc- 
tor and audio-visual specialist. 
encourages use of photography 
throughout the school. “Our pho- 
tography program”, said Mr. 
Lantzsch, “exists solely to help teach- 
ers and students make and use prac- 
tical visual aid material.” 

What has this done for teaching 
and learning at Ecorse? Apparently 
a great deal indeed, for teachers and 
students alike agree that not only is 
the camera here to stay, but more 
important, anyone and everyone can 
use it for the benefit of all. 

Classroom teachers have access to 
the school cameras and the dark- 
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he camera as a means of creat- 

ing practical visual aids for use 
in the classroom is gaining recog- 
nition rapidly as a powerful edu- 
cational tool,”’ writes Mr. Wilson, 
educational director for Argus Cam- 
eras, Inc. 

“Teachers, students, yearbook 
sponsors, and school administrators 
in cooperation with school camera 
clubs and photography classes, are 
producing a variety of excellent vis- 
val aids that rival commercially pre- 
pared materials. 

“Classroom teachers find the 
camera a help in preparing ‘tailor- 
made’ visual aids to meet the needs 
of individual instruction programs. 


AT ECORSE 


By ROBERT R. WILSON 


room equipment. However, many of 
them own cameras which they keep 
in the classroom at all times. Using 
this equipment, they record field 
trips, class projects, and student ac- 
tivities in the classroom. Color slide 
files built up from teacher and stu- 
dent vacation trips also find contin- 
ual use as source material in areas of 
geography, social science, and _his- 
tory. 

How-to-do-it slide stories and pic- 
ture series are favorites with all 
teachers. A chemistry teacher, for 
example, used the camera to provide 
color slides of a periodic chart in 
chemistry, section by section, so that 
all viewers could see even the small- 
est print. In other classrooms slides 
have been taken showing different 
textures in weaving, biological spec- 
imens, special laws in geometry, and 


Students use photography to illus- 
trate class reports, document field 
trips, preserve art and craft projects 
on film, and to record scientific ex- 
periments for their notebooks. 

“The school paper and yearbook 
sponsor relies on the camera to put 
human interest, spontaneity and 
sparkle into the pictorial life of 
these publications. School adminis- 
trators use color slides and black- 
and-white prints to build and 
strengthen a bridge of understand- 
ing between school and commu- 
nity. In short, the entire school de- 
pends on photography to document, 
supplement, and enrich school and 
community life.”’ 


sequence stories in the construction 
of industrial art and home economics 
projects. All have made outstanding 
visual aids to supplement regular 
classroom instruction, and serve as 
picture records of learning. 

One home economics teacher faced 
with a new room and blank walls 
decided to create a feeling of space 
by use of a photographic mural. 
Student photographers ingeniously 
set up temporary darkroom facilities 
in the shower room in order to han- 
dle the 4’ x 6’ enlargement. Girls 
in the home economics class put cur- 
tains around the mural after it was 
mounted on the wall... and presto 

a room with an illusion of a 
picture window overlooking a scenic 
view. 

In the area of pupil personnel rec- 
ords, a 35mm camera is used by 
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students at Ecorse to produce indi- 
vidual photographic identification 
cards. These become cherished pos- 
sessions of the students, and are used 
primarily at school athletic events. 
However, this photo ID card is a 
positive means of identification, and 
as such meets with great favor from 
the merchants of Ecorse and public 
library officials. 

Photography for the yearbook at 
most any high school can be either 
a source of continual frustration-for 
the sponsor, or a genuine pleasure 
and a vital educational experience 
for everyone concerned. At Ecorse 
High, where the latter is particularly 
true, students in the photography 
class and camera club take respon- 
sibility for all photographic activi- 
ties associated with the yearbook. 
Editors either have student photog- 
raphers assigned to them, or else 
make use of the photography class 
and camera club as a talent pool. 
An assignment board, similar to that 
found in press rooms, serves to keep 
students alerted to the needs of the 
yearbook as it develops. (This same 
board is used to put students in 
touch throughout the semester with 
teachers who wish help in creating 
visual aids. ) 

Pictures of school life are every 
bit as important to parents as they 
are to teachers and students. Color 
slides and black-and-white photo- 
graphs make outstanding ambassa- 
dors of good will. Photography élass 
members and teachers at Ecorse 
High, using the cameras as a public 
relations tool, work together to pre- 
sent school life to the public in pic- 
ture form. 

In addition to pictures of this type 
for school and local newspapers, 
photographic records are made of 
important visitors to the school, of 
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Mural in home economics kitchen gives ef- 
fect of picture window. Shower room was 
used as darkroom to handle large print. 


When large chart is broken down and pic- 
tured by sections, small print becomes 
readable for every student in classroom. 


A 35mm camera took this cross section of 
a@ corn stalk through microscope. Can be 
used for individual study or projected. 


What makes a good wire splice? Shop stu- 
dents can see details of best method by 
examining enlargement of 35mm negative. 
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parent-teacher meetings, scholarship 
awards, and other activities of in- 
terest to the public at large. Even 
posters for public school meetings, 
National Education Week, and other 
related school-community events 
make use of a photographic print 
dry mounted to the poster. 

In a recent school improvement 
program, a picture story presented 
the building drive and bond issue 
to parents, When the high school 
addition was finished, photography 


USING THE 


Recent developments in film emul- 
sions and mounting techniques make 
the inexpensive little box camera a 
valuable teaching tool. Demonstrat- 
ed below is difference in film area 
gained by using superslide mount. 


students came through again with 
a 37-picture brochure used at the 
dedication service for the new build- 
ing. 

Each year a different series of 
attractively mounted and bound pho- 
tographs, taken by students and 
teachers, are presented to the Super- 
intendent at Ecorse. They are used 
in the waiting room of his school 
office, and function as outstanding 
pieces of photographic public rela- 


tions work. 


Yes, photography has become a 
vital medium at Ecorse, just is it 
has in many other schools across 
the nation. Whether it be used by 
the teacher for classroom instruc- 
tion, by the student to enrich educa- 
tional experience and increase the 
value of student contributions, or 
as the means of presenting daily 
school life to the parents and com- 
munity at large, teachers and students 
alike agree, the camera has indeed 
become a truly educational tool. 


INEXPENSIVE CAMERA 


DVANCES in making film emul- 
in very recent years have 
simplified the problems of picture 
taking. Films are available today so 
sensitive to light that “snapshots” 
can be taken without use of flash 
or supplementary light sources in 
the average well-lighted classroom. 
This makes it possible to take advan- 
tage of the many ways by which 
the camera can be utilized as an ed- 
ucational tool. 

One of the most important perhaps 
is every teacher’s desire to document 
permanently the visual evidence of a 
job well done, such as an interest- 
ing bulletin board, a model commu- 
nity constructed by students, an in- 
structional theme that ended well, or 
art work. These and many other ac- 
tivities are unfortunately often lost 
because a “good” camera and the 
know-how for simple photography 
is unavailable. 

Another aspect of photography for 
the classroom is taking pictures of 
objects, natural phenomena, and ac- 
tivities which make excellent, some- 
times almost indispensable, instruc- 
tional materials, A music teacher 
seeks material to provide a visual 
stimulus for creativity in musical 
expression; or as a visual support 
in listening experiences. A dozen 
slides of cloud formations, the Grand 
Canyon, sand dunes, a hot summer 
beach and countless other subjects 


By HENRY W. RAY 


could be utilized to heighten appreci- 
ation for any of the arts. 

A teacher of mentally uneducable 
but trainable children lacks visual 
materials for training purposes. The 
camera is the simple tool by which 
specialized picture books can be cre- 
ated on the spot to meet a special 
need. Reading readiness leans heav- 
ily on pictured materials, at least in 
current, widely-used reading systems. 
The camera user can supply much 
excellent material for this purpose 
by photographic illustrations taken 
in the child’s own community and 
within the physical plant and 
grounds of the school. 


The most common, easy-to-secure 


film for classroom snapshots is East- 
man Kodak’s Tri-X roll film. It comes 
in the sizes most commonly required 
for inexpensive cameras in use today. 
Ilford HP3 is an English-made film 
available in many camera stores 
which has proven very satisfactory. 
This film is not likely to be found in 
the corner drug store but for those 
who can obtain a roll it will be inter- 
esting to experiment and compare re- 
sults. 

There are precautions one should 
observe when doing classroom snap- 
shots to insure satisfactory results. 
The camera must be steady when 
a picture is taken for the slightest 
movement results in a blurred pho 
tograph. A tripod is the most help 
ful accessory to aid in keeping th 
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A first-grade teacher records ‘‘self-por- 
traits'’ and their artists with inexpen- 
sive folding roll film camera. Camera is 


camera steady. Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany makes an inexpensive clamping 
device which can be used to fasten 
the camera to a chair or other rigid 
support. This is an excellent inex- 
pensive substitute for the tripod. 

If the camera has a distance set- 
ting scale, it should be accurately 
set. Pictures taken with cameras im- 
properly set for distance look fuzzy 
and blurred. If the camera has no 
distance setting adjustment, do not 
use the camera closer than eight feet 
from the subject. 

A common defect in photographic 
prints is a white streak, or streaks, 
reaching from the edge toward, or 
even into, the center of the print. 
The usual cause is improper load- 
ing or removal of film. The paper 
backing of the film should be firmly 
in place when the camera back is 
replaced after loading. When the film 
is removed the wound film should 
be firm and tight on the spool. If 
it feels loose or springy to the touch, 
light is leaking in around the edges 
and when the film is processed white 
streaks will result. 

When taking snapshots in ,the 
classroom, place the subject matter 
so that the full light from the win- 
dows covers what is being pictured. 
Do not try to take a snapshot of 
anything in a dark or shadowed area. 
(his is one of the limitations of the 

nexpensive camera. Its “slow” lens 
annot gather enough light from the 
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clamped on chair atop pupil's desk to pro- 
vide firm support. Light in classroom per- 
mitted snapshot exposure with Tri-X film. 


darker areas even with present high- 
ly sensitive films. 

Color transparencies suitable for 
projection can also be photographed 
with the inexpensive camera. New 
fast films for color give surprisingly 
good results with these cameras. 
More light is required for color than 
for black and white photography. 
Outdoors in the sunlight use color 
film the same as your regular black 
and white film, but be sure the sun 
is at your back. Press the button 
and you have a transparency in full 
color. Art projects can be moved to 
a sunny area and easily photo- 
graphed in the direct sunlight illum- 
ination. 

If the project requires an indoor 
shot and the classroom is_ well 
lighted, you can still secure a good 
color picture if your camera has a 
“time” or “bulb” exposure setting 
for the shutter. Exposures of one or 
two seconds will usually result in 
a satisfactory transparency. To give 
a one second exposure press the 
shutter button (being sure it is set 
for time exposure) and say “one 
thousand and one” at a normal talk- 
ing speed, releasing the shutter at 
the end of the phrase. This proce- 
dure approximates one second and 
is much used by photographers who 
are caught without an accurate tim- 
ing device. Instruction booklets for 
your camera will explain how to se- 
cure a time or bulb exposure. 


Sample above proves adequate pictures 
can be achieved with inexpensive equip- 
ment. Note artist's signature in corner. 


Two color films are available for 
the technique just described. They 
are Eastman Kodak Company’s Ekta- 
chrome, and Anscochrome made by 
the Ansco Company. Both are 
spooled exactly like regular roll film 
but when processed are returned as 
color transparencies which can be 
mounted for projection, 

Slides from these color roll films 
are made by cutting the main sec- 
tion from the transparency and 
mounting in a cardboard or glass 
slide mount. Recently on the mar- 
ket is a 2” x 2” “super slide” for 
users of roll film cameras. The super 
slide has the same outside dimen- 
sions as the familiar 35mm _ trans- 
parency mounting. The picture area 
however is much greater so that 
cutting down the film to fit the slide 
mount does not crop off so much 
of the transparency. The resulting 
slides cost little more than the slides 
taken with a 35mm camera using 
regular processing services. See illus- 
trations on page 174. 

No amount of reading can take 
the place of a direct learning experi- 
ence. With an investment of three 
or four dollars for two rolls of film 
and processing—plus a little bold 
experimentation based on the sug- 
gestions offered—a great new area 
of visual experiences will be opened 
for the fortunate educator who owns 
nothing more than a “cheap little 
box camera.” 
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wo concepts, if kept in mind by 
ye elementary teacher, will make 
arithmetic fun and meaningful for 
children. One is that education is 
based on past experiences. If chil- 
dren are told the story of the devel- 
opment of arithmetic from primitive 
times they will see that advances were 
made gradually through meeting life 
. needs until our present Hindu-Arabic 


N decimal system finally resulted. 


= The child learning to count and to 
; use fractions does in fact follow sim- 
~ re ilar procedures as he necessarily ab- 
—  sorbs arithmetic principles in adjust- 

¢ ing to the adult world. 


The second concept hinges closely 
on the first—that children learn more 
readily and retentively if the princi- 
ples taught are applied to the activi- 
ties of daily life. Thus the teacher 
should provide a wide variety of sys- 


tematic lifelike experiences in which 
numbers function directly. This in 
Top: Mrs. Peck uses this simple-to-make turn means a liberal use of visual 
imaginative device to drill basic combi- aids 
nations after concept has been developed. tj P 
Let us look briefly then at the story 
of arithmetic as it can be presented 
Above: Paper materials help pupils under- 
stand ordinal and cardinal numbers, one- 
to-one correspondence, and telling time. 


to children: Primitive man before he 
could count used pebbles to keep 
track of his sheep, placing one on 
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By CLEO PECK and LARCEL ABENDROTH 


the ground for each animal passing 
by. (The term, “calculus,” is derived 
directly from the Latin word mean- 
ing stone.) It is said that the Apache 
Indians of Arizona still keep a rec- 
ord of their ponies by carrying little 
sacks filled with pebbles. 

If unable to find pebbles, primitive 
man adopted the tally system, using 
his fingers to match whatever he was 
counting, and when all fingers were 
used he would lay down a stick to 
represent a collection of ten. There 
is evidence that the hand also in- 
fluenced the Roman system, the ver- 
tical stroke corresponding to one 
finger, two vertical strokes to two 
fingers, and so on. The Roman “V” 
suggests the space between thumb 
and index finger, and the “X” 
crossed fingers. 

The Hindus and Arabs improved 
on the Roman system which lacked 
unity and coherence by inventing 
digits and the “place holder,” or 
zero. It is likely that Persians and 
Egyptians also played an important 
part in developing these 10 symbols 
as trade between countries demanded 
a common systen. 

Around the 10th century the proc- 


Far left: Children learn early to compare 
sizes and amounts. Notice how pictured 
objects relate directly to every-day life. 


Left: Flannel board is used to teach frac- 
tions. Blotters adhere well and are easily 
handled. The ‘“‘whole"’ is always first step. 
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ess of addition and subtraction be- 
gan to take on more of its presentday 
appearance. The idea of the “carry- 
over” was invented and combined 
with the place value system. In these 
two concepts lies the difference be- 
tween the Hindu-Arabic system and 
that used by Greeks and Romans. 
Place 

Roman 


value had no meaning in 
numbers; for example, 
1,000,000 has seven places in our 
system whereas it has only one in 
the M of the Roman system. In our 
system the value of a number is 
determined by the position of the 
zero, which of itself does not rep- 
resent quantity. (The zero on a ther- 


mometer is an exception to the 


rule. ) 

The abacus, an early device in 
which computation was accomplished 
by moving beads, was used years 
before the Hindus and Arabs con- 
tributed the zero. Varieties of the 
abacus were developed by the Egyp- 
tians, Greeks, Babylonians, and Ro- 
mans. The term originated from the 
Greek word meaning dust, indicat- 
ing that early counting was recorded 
in the dust. 


It is apparent then that man 


immediate right: Children are always in- 
terested and proud to see how they grow. 
The teacher is Mrs. Abendroth, co-author. 


Right: Matching exercise makes arithme- 
tic a game. These are only a few samples 
of authors’ homemade teaching materials. 


learned to count long before he used 
symbols. However, arithmetic can- 
not long remain a collection of ob- 
jects; it becomes a system of ideas 
that grow in the mind. Thus in teach- 
ing numbers two essential characters 
of our present number system should 
be kept in mind: its abstractness 
which depends on symbols to rep- 
resent value; and its logical system 
of values based on ten. 

Counting is a difficult skill to 
learn; one should not assume that 
when a child has learned to say the 
number names in correct sequence 
he knows how to count. He must 
first understand the one-to-one cor- 
respondence—the proper matching 
of objects—before he can make use 
of the number names in enumerat- 
ing objects. Several approaches can 
be used beyond learning the differ- 
ence between cardinal and ordinal 
counting: in “partial counting” the 


pupil sees a group of objects, say 
three, then adds to make four, five, 
and so on. Counting by groups of 
equal number is another approach 
and leads to multiplication, Through 
concrete experiences the child will 
also develop the concept that subtract- 


million 
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ing and adding involve regrouping. 
Bearing in mind a concept men- 
tioned earlier, that arithmetic should 
be integrated into daily experiences, 
lessons can be developed according 
to the following concrete plan. Using 
the teaching of fractions as an ex- 
ample, six possible steps are: 
1 The use of concrete objects, a real 
pie, loaf of bread, or orange cut to 


Remember al- 
ways to start with the whole. 


represent fractions. 


2 Visual aids—the use of a large flan- 
nel board for demonstration of ge- 
ometric forms such as the circle. 
3 Manipulative material — giving 
each child a fraction kit and small 
flannel board for his own use, 


4 Semi-concrete materials—referring 
the child to a textbook. 


5 Introduction to’ symbols. Associ- 
ating the symbol 1 with concrete ob- 
jects such as 14 pie, 42 sheet of paper. 
6 The final step is social application 
of arithmetic. The children build a 
bird feeder, make cookies, go to mar- 
ket—in short, they live with num- 
bers. 
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in the national football 
league, many colleges, and an in- 
creasing number of high schools are 
using 16mm slow-motion moving pic- 
tures to record their games. Slow- 
motion game movies, photographed 
at 32 frames per second, have the 
effect of time magnification. When 
projected at 16 frames a second or 
slower, the play stays on the screen 
at least twice as long as it did on the 
field. 

Most coaches prefer their game 
movies to be taken with a two, three 
or four-inch telephoto lens, depend- 
ing on the distance from the camera 
to the field. Purpose for using the 
close-up lens is to get nearer on film 
to the action on the field. It has the 
effect of cropping the game action 
for closer study. 

There are some limitations to the 
use of the telephoto lens in filming 
football games. With the close-up 
lens it is impossible, for example, to 
have the back throwing a forward 
pass, and at the same time have the 
receivers downfield on the film. Sim- 
ilarly, the cameraman cannot get the 
kicker in punt situations and at the 
same time have the ends and other 
linemen going downfield. He must 
pan from the kicker as soon as the 
punt is away to the area where the 
ball is being received. Some of the 
game action is missed. 

On end sweeps and even on plays 
into the center of the line, the camera 
does not pick up the action of the 
safety man, deep backs, or the down- 
field biockers until they come near 
the ball carrier. Even on extra points, 
the camera is focused on the line and 
may not include the kicker until the 
ball is well on the way towards the 
goal posts. 
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This action could not be taken with 
a one-inch lens. The camera distance 
is usually too far from the action on 
the field and the players are too small 
on film. It is difficult to identify the 
players, let alone see their execution 
of assignments close up. 

Most people have seen cinemascope 
movies and heard about the anamor- 
phic lens used in this type of movie- 
making and projection. This lens, 
which is attached to the telephoto 
lens of the camera with a ring 
adapter, has the effect of squeezing 
more game action onto the film. 
When projected through the anamor- 
phic lens in cinemascope, the game 
spreads out to about two and one-half 
times the horizontal span of the game 
action taken with the telephoto lens 
alone. In many scenes taken in cine- 
mascope during a recent New York 
game, all 22 players and the four 
game officials are on the screen, close 
up, and in cinemascope on the same 
frames of film simultaneously. This 
is a rarity, as coaches who use game 
movies and audio-visualists who pho- 
tograph them with only the telephoto 
lens will agree. 

Since taking football movies in 
cinemascope is somewhat different 
from taking regular game movies, 
problems develop. The anamorphic 
lens is attached to the end of the tele- 
photo lens with a ring adapter. Both 
lenses are set at infinity. As the game 
is filmed through two lenses, it is 
advisable to open the telephoto lens 
at least one-half stop beyond the reg- 
ular exposure. At present the light 
meters used by school football movie- 
makers are not calibrated for cine- 
mascope, and there is the greater 
possibility of over- or under-exposure 


of the film. 


By HAROLD HAINFELD 


In taking game movies in cinema- 
scope, the one-inch viewer on the 
camera is used. Masking tape is 
placed at the top and bottom thirds 
of the viewer on the camera. This 
gives the approximate area_ that 
would be taken in cinemascope with 
the three-inch lens and anamorphic 
lens combined. As in the case of the 
light meter, there is no cinemascope 
viewer available for the school movie- 
maker filming football games. 

Care must be taken in placing the 
anamorphic lens on the telephoto 
lens to keep its plane perpendicular 
to the playing field. Should the lens 
be off by more than a few degrees, 
pictures will be taken diagonally and 
not horizontally. 

For best results in cinemascope 
projection, it is desirable to use a 
slightly curved screen designed for 
cinemascope. Coaches, athletic di- 
rectors and audio-visual co-ordina- 
tors should give serious consideration 
to the location for showing cinema- 
scope football movies. A longer throw 
distance (distance from projector to 
the screen) is needed to fill the entire 
screen. Coaches and squad are ac- 
customed to viewing game movies 
on a full screen. The screen now used 
in schools cannot give adequate re- 
sults. The projector must be moved 
closer to the screen to include the 
extra area covered by the anamor- 
phic lens or the top and bottom thirds 
of the screen are blank. Although the 
advantage of cinemascope game mov- 
ies is that over twice the game action 
is squeezed onto the same amount of 
film, it must be remembered that the 
projection equipment and_ screen 
should be designed specifically for 
cinemascope to give desired results. 
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Cost of the anamorphic lens which 
is used on the camera and projector 
ranges from $115 to $165. Screen 
costs vary from $30 to $75 depend- 
ing on size. Both are well within the 
budget of a school using game mov- 
ies as a coaching aid. 

The coach can use the device on 
the projector to slow down, stop, and 
reverse the cinemascope film as with 
regular game movies. Football films 
taken in cinemascope should be sent 
by the same procedure for rapid 
processing as are regular game 
movies. 

During the 1956 football season 
the professional New York Giants 
had their game movies taken in cine- 
mascope. They also have the proper 
type of screen and viewing space for 
this kind of film. Colleges experi- 
menting with slow-motion football 
movies in cinemascope have been 
Princeton, Yale, and Columbia. 

The technical problems of the 
viewer and the light meter in taking 
the movies and the necessity for hav- 
ing an adequate projection area and 
the proper type of screen are only 
part of the cinemascope problem. Al- 
though game movies are taken pri- 
marily as a coaching aid to help in 
pointing out errors in play, many 
colleges and high schools will want 
to use them for public relations pur- 


At right is same play as in photo above. 
Most of the action is caught when cinema- 
scope lens and photo lens both are used. 
Top left—Author and Joe Novello, EBF rep- 
resentative (right), adjust camera lens. 
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poses — for alumni groups, boys 
clubs, athletic meetings, football 
clinics and physical education classes. 
At present, however, most of these 
organizations are not equipped with 
the anamorphic lens for their pro- 
jectors. Similarly high-school 
coaches wishing to send cinemascope 
movies to schools of higher education 
in an attempt to help deserving ath- 
letes may find that recipient colleges 
lack the proper projectors and screen. 

Within the next decade, however, 
it can safely be predicted that a large 
majority of game movies will be pho- 
tographed this way. Time and camera 
developments will overcome the pres- 
ent difficulties. During the past five 
years the author has taken 74 foot- 
ball game movies for coaches in 
northern New Jersey. Four schools 
are interested enough to experiment 
with game movies in cinemascope 
next season. 

Although slow-motion movies have 
the effect of magnification of time 
on the screen and the telephoto lens 
has the effect of reducing the distance 
from the camera to the game play 
on the field, coaches will be inter- 
ested in the newer dimension—cine- 
mascope—for their game movies of 
the future. Once viewed and tried, 
it may well become a standard part 
of coaching methods and materials. 


One-inch lens will catch much of game ac- 
tion, but too far off for study by coach. 


Three-inch telephoto lens permits study at 
close range but much of action is missed. 
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Teachin gl ‘eachers 


| N 1953-54 the Research Division of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion made a survey of audio-visual 
education which revealed a decided 
need for both pre-service and in-sery- 
ice teacher training in the use of AV 
materials. 

Out of 604 audio-visual educators 
who at that time said training was 
inadequate, 479 suggested changes. 
Thirty-five percent of this 479 recom- 
mended the adoption or expansion 
of in-service education programs: 19 
percent, more time for in-service ed- 
ucation programs; 12 percent, bet- 
ter pre-service education; and 10 
percent, more and better workshops. 
Eight percent thought a course in 
audio-visual materials should be 
made a teaching requirement; and 
8 percent suggested greater emphasis 
on the “how” and “why” of audio- 
visual education. 

This was the picture four years 
ago, and there is no new evidence to 
indicate that the need for emphasiz- 
ing AV materials in teacher training 
has disappeared, With this in mind 
the authors previewed a total of 100 
films in order to prepare and annotate 
the following list which they hope will 
prove useful to both college instruc- 
tors and public school staffs. 

Films were chosen with the view of 
teaching an appreciation and aware- 
ness of audio-visual materials in ed- 
ucation as well as techniques. Cer- 
tainly, if audio-visual specialists wish 
to promote the idea of using teaching 
films in the classroom, there is no 
better way than to demonstrate their 
value by letting them speak for them- 
selves. 


General Audio-Visual 


Accent on Learning (Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 24 min, b-w). This film illus- 
trates some of the principles of learn- 
ing and their implications for teach- 
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ing. It points out that a good teacher 
uses a variety of techniques and ma- 
terials to meet student needs, and 
brings out the important fact that 
good teaching is effective communi- 
cation. It explains that the value of 
many teaching tools is proportionate 
to the knowledge, imagination and 
skill with which they are used. 
Communications Primer (Cine Service. 
22 min, color). Unusual and _ pro- 
vocative, the film defines the proc- 
esses and methods of basic com- 
munication, by using creative anima- 
tion and actual photography. The 
meaning of communication is well 
outlined and its barriers pointed out, 
with remedies for surmounting them. 


New Tools for Learning (EBF, 21 min, 
b-w). Purpose of this film is to pro- 
mote better understanding of the use 
of audio-visual aids in education, and 
to suggest effective methods for using 
various instructional materials. Film 
utilization as shown in various class- 
room situations makes it a good gen- 
eral introduction for all teachers. 
Should prove helpful as a means of 
suggesting how the use of AV mate- 
rials will fit into the larger prob- 
lem of curriculum and instructional 
planning. 


Using Audio-Visual Materials—Selec- 
tion and Planning (UWF, 16 min, 
b-w). This comprehensive survey of 
the use of models, charts, motion pic- 
tures, still pictures (projected and 
or opaque) and mock-ups in the Navy 
educational program can be applied 
to all educational fields. 


Using Audio-Visual Materials—Utiliza- 
tion (UWF, 15 min, b-w). A logical 
sequel to the film on selection and 
utilization. A competent instructor 
demonstrates the best ways to use 
instructional materials to achieve his 
teaching objectives. Good use of ma- 
terials is emphasized. 


Projector Operation and Film Care 


Facts about Films (International Film 
Bureau, 9 min, b-w). The film illus- 


A 


trates the effects of poor film han- 
dling by showing characteristics of 
l6mm film, the differences between 
it and 35mm, and how 16mm should 
be handled and used in projection to 
prevent damage. Suitable for teachers 
learning to use film and operate pro- 
jectors. 


How Motion Pictures Move and Talk 
(Bell and Howell, 10 min, b-w). A 
short history of motion picture de- 
velopment. The persistence of human 
vision and its importance is stressed 
in the projection of a series of still 
pictures giving the illusion of motion 
on the screen. Projector cut-away 
models showing the shutter mecha- 
nism and a review of sound track 
production methods make this an ex- 
cellent film for understanding the 
basic laws of projection and sound 
reproduction. 


How You See It (Jam Handy, 10 min, 
b-w). A good film for use by teachers 
studying motion picture films. Anima- 
tion and pictorial photography give 
the basic story of how motion is 
attained by camera and projector. 
Knowledge of how equipment works 
paves the way to more efficient opera- 
tion. 


Utilizing 16mm Film 


Bring the World to the Classroom 
(EBF, 19 min, b-w). Shows inherent 
powers for education in motion pic- 
ture techniques such as stop time, 
time lapse, slow motion, animation, 
and microcinema photography. Por- 
tions of historical and geographical 
films illustrate the power to bring the 
past to the present and the far to 
the near. Proper use of films under- 
lines the presentation. 


Film Research and Learning (Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 14 min, b-w). 
Effectively shows the need for vicari- 
ous learner experiences in learning to 
read. Establishes the merit of a readi- 
ness program, showing the value of 
films through reports made of re- 
search projects such as those by Witt) 


~ 
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and Fitzwater, Arnspiger, Romano, 
Roulon and the Nebraska film proj- 
ect. Provides the teacher with an 
answer to the question, “Of what 
value are motion pictures in teach- 
ing?” 


Film Tactics (UWF, 22 min, b-w). Ex- 


amples of poor film utilization as 
compared with good film utilization 
show that a motion picture can be 
entertaining as well as educational. 
The psychology of student attention 
and retention is dramatized by mock- 
up models of human thoughts and 
motivations. 


Let's Talk about Film (National Film 


Board of Canada, 18 min, b-w). This 
film provides one answer to some of 
the problems encountered by leaders 
of film discussions by suggesting that 
discussion be centered in the group 
rather than in the leader. Although 
designed for adult education, it is 
useful for teachers in that it develops 
proficiency in carrying on discussions 
following film showings. 


Making Films That Teach (EBF, 20 


min, b-w). The viewer is taken be- 
hind the scenes to see how films are 
written, photographed and produced, 
and is given some conception of the 
research involved. He sees different 
types of productions and special tech- 
niques like time lapse photography, 
animation, and X-ray photography. 
Helpful for understanding the major 
problems of educational film produc- 
tion. 


Using the Classroom Film (EBF, 22 


min, b-w). Useful in presenting ac- 
cepted methods of teaching with 
classroom films even though some of 
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the pictures are somewhat dated. The 
teacher is shown selecting and pre- 
viewing the Wheat Farmer, preparing 
the film lesson, and guiding class- 
room discussion before and after pre- 
sentation. The film-within-a-film idea 
is carried out effectively. A variety 
of worthwhile learning activities 
growing out of the film experience 
are depicted. 


Slides 
How to Make Handmade Lantern Slides 


(Indiana University, 21 min, color). 
This film, a must for teacher training, 
does an excellent job of demonstrat- 
ing how to make seven types of 
314” x 4” handmade lantern slides— 
etched glass, cellophane, translucent 
paper, plastic, silhouette, and gelatine 
coated glass. Emphasis is placed on 
ease of production and use of the 
slides. 


Overhead Projector 


Handmade Materials for Projection 


(University of Indiana, 19 min, b-w). 
Illustrates how to make projection 
materials for the 3144” x 4” and 
2” x 2” slide projectors, the over- 
head projector, and opaque projector. 
It shows techniques for lettering, and 
different methods of coloring mate- 
rials for use on these projectors. The 
processes of preparing carbonfilm 
and “lifting” pictures from magazines 
to acetate are well handled. The film 
should be a requirement for the AV 
class interested in production. 


Overhead Projector (University of lowa, 


16 min, b-w). The purposes and uses 
of the overhead projector are shown. 
Some of the many different materials 


suggested for use are cellophane roll, 
cellophane prepared sheets, grease 
pencil, silhouette figures, carbon 
sheets, transparent solids, diasal 
coated film and autopositive paper. 
Such techniques as copying pictures, 
preparation of overlays, and develop- 
ing and using sensitized transparen- 
cies are illustrated, as is the working 
principle of the projector. 


Opaque Projector 

Opaque Projector—Purpose and Uses 
(University of lowa, 6 min, b-w). Ex- 
plains how the opaque projector is 
set up and operated. Its many sug- 
gestions for use in different subject 
areas make this a good film for teach- 
er training groups. 


Flat Pictures 


Wet Mounting of Pictorial Materials 
(University of Indiana, 10 min, 
color). Explains in orderly practical 
manner the detailed process of mount- 
ing paper. pictures, maps and charts 
on cloth to increase their length of 
service. 


Bulletin Boards 


Bulletin Boards—an Effective Teaching 
Device (Bailey Films Inc., 10 min, 
color). Emphasizes preliminary plan- 
ning of bulletin boards, stressing sim- 
plicity of design and materials, vari- 
ous kinds of lettering, and three- 
dimensional effects. 


Bulletin Boards for Effective Teaching 
(University of lowa, 10 min, color). 
Presents some of the basic principles 
of effective teaching through bulletin 
boards. Shows good and poor boards, 
pointing out the differences; and ex- 
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plains mounting of materials, use of 
color and composition, and types of 
lettering. 


Chalkboards 
Chalkboard Utilization (Young Amer- 


ica, 15 min, b-w). Presents the use of 
stick figures in comic drawings, the 
method of transferring a drawing to 
the chalkboard by means of a grid, 
and the purposes for using the hidden 
chalkboard technique. Templates and 
patterns, and the method of making 
each, are effectively demonstrated. 
Any teacher viewing this film will 
pick up many helpful suggestions for 
making better use of the chalkboard. 


Creating Cartoons (Bailey Films Inc., 


10 min, color). The ease with which 
the artist goes about drawing car- 
toons tends to give the amateur con- 
fidence in trying some of the depicted 
techniques, and makes the film most 
useful in connection with the study 
of different chalkboard techniques. 


Learning to Draw (Beseler Corporation, 


10 min, b-w). Illustrates perspective 
drawing in simplified form and seven 
fundamentals of drawing: surface, 
size, surface lines, overlapping, shad- 
ing. density, and foresharpening. 


Feltboard 


Feltboard in Teaching (Wayne State 


University, 10 min, color). Demon- 
strates use of both commercial and 
homemade feltboards in teaching 
reading, arithmetic, English, and 
geometry; and in athletic coaching. 
The universal use of the feltboard in 
all communication is stressed. 


Maps and Globes 
The Impossible Map (National Film 


Board of Canada, 10 min, color). 
Vividly presents to teachers as well 
as youngsters why the globe is a 
perfect map and why flat map pro- 
jections are distorted. An outline of 
the world’s hemispheres is drawn on 
a grapefruit which is gradually pealed 
with clever animation to show what 
happens to the peal and its “map” 
when pressed flat. 


Introduction to Map Projection (UWF, 


18 min, b-w or color). Deals with the 
dificult concept of map projection, 
using drawings and animation to pre- 
sent the cylindrical, conical, and 
polar map projections. A translucent 
globe lighted at the center shows the 
projection of the earth’s grids. 


Maps are Fun (Coronet, 10 min, color). 


A good starting point for map study. 
The film shows teachers how a class 
might be involved in a map-making 
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project. A cartographer explains to 
two boys how to make a map of their 
paper route using color and legends. 


Maps, Land Symbols and Terms (Acad- 


emy Films, 20 min, color). Portrays 
map symbols, explaining them by 
means of excellent ground and air 
photographs. Although geared to the 
intermediate and junior high level, 
the film has value for teachers be- 
cause it emphasizes the importance 
of making symbols meaningful. 


Community Resources 


Community Resources in Teaching 


(University of Iowa, 20 min, b-w). 
A social science teacher and his class 
are shown planning a tour of the local 
newspaper plant. Careful planning, 
organization and follow-up activities 
are emphasized, making this a worth- 
while film for demonstrating the field 
trip to teachers. 


Field Trip (Virginia State Department 


of Education, 11 min, color). Value 
of the field trip is displayed when a 
high-school science class takes ad- 
vantage of a local swamp to study its 
wonders. Good shots of the visits, 
follow-up activities, and reports. 


Near Home (British Information Serv- 


ice, 27 min, b-w). This fine film about 
how a class in a British elementary 
school became interested in, under- 
took, and carried through a study 
of their own community, shows the 
value of field trips as a part of class- 
room experiences. Depicting prepara- 
tion, accomplishment, and follow-up 
activities, it provides an excellent 
example of student-teacher planning. 


W orld in a Schoolroom (UWF, 17 min. 


b-w). This film can be used for stress- 
ing the possibilities of bringing com- 
munity resources into the classroom. 
It shows how one PTA helped to 
establish a “library” of community 
resource people, with the lawyer, 
baker, ceramist, and others lending 
their talents to the school. 


Audio in Teaching 
Listen Well, Learn Well (Coronet, 11 


min, b-w). Illustrating both good and 
bad listening habits, a class is shown 
in a “game” situation trying to iden- 
tify sounds, and pointing out the mis- 
takes each listener makes. Will mo- 
tivate teachers to be more concerned 
with improving poor listening habits. 


Magnetic Recorder (University of Iowa, 


19 min, b-w). A good film for intro- 
ducing teachers to the magnetic tape 
recorder. Shows many ways of using 
it, discusses purposes of its use, and 


through animation, demonstrates the 
mechanics of recording and erasing. 


Photography 


Celluloid College (Sterling, 33 min, 
b-w). This comprehensive basic how- 
to-do-it treatment of l6mm_semi- 
professional film production presents 
in systematic order the following 
topics: panning, using the tripod, 
shot breakdown, screen direction, 
matching action, newsreel technique, 
buildup, composition, indoor lighting, 
and review by example. A good film 
for classes in motion picture pro- 
duction. 


Photography—Basic Camera (UWF, 15 
min, b-w). A good introduction to the 
study of cameras in an AV production 
course. Shows a model of the camera 
obscura; illustrates a pin-hole cam- 
era; and shows the operation of the 
shutter and lens. It specifies film types 
to be used for different kinds of cam- 
eras. 


Photography—Developing the Negative 
(UWF, 19 min, b-w). Good animation 
presents the chemical make-up of 
negative film and what happens to 
the negative when it is exposed to 
light and developed. Illustrates the 
functions of the developer, acceler- 
ator, restrainer, and preservative 
chemicals. Should precede the film, 
Photography—Printing the Positive, 
in a basic photographic course. 


Photography—Printing the Positive 
(UWF, 19 min, b-w). Shows facilities 
of a good dark room and materials 
used in printing and developing pho- 
tographs. Treats problems such as 
use of safelight, selecting contact 
paper, preparing solutions, using 
contact printer, developing print, 
washing. drying, mounting, and spot- 
ting. Suitable for an AV production 
course in conjunction with the film 
on developing the negative. 


New York Hears Kipnis 


The New York Metropolitan Audio- 
Visual Association devoted its one-day 
spring meeting to “New Horizons in 
Audio-Visual Instruction,” featuring a 
science panel on new local applications 
of closed-circuit television and informal 
motion picture production. High point 
was a luncheon talk by Leonid Kipnis, 
producer of Oedipus Rex, on produc- 
tion plans for directly filming success- 
ful stage plays. 
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Within the DAVI Family 


Executive Committee Meets 


a crowded agenda after the 
final luncheon of the 1957 Conven- 
tion in Washington, D. C., March 6, the 
DAVI Executive Committee took up as 
its first order of business the National 
Leadership Conference sponsored joint- 
ly by DAVI and the State University 
of Iowa and commonly referred to as 
the Lake Okoboji Conference. 


The Conference will be held for the 
third time this year with invitational 
procedures resembling those of last 
year. In order to insure continuity 50 
percent of last year’s participants will 
be asked again this year, the remainder 
to be selected from nominations made 
by the state affiliated organizations. 

Whereas last year the “holdovers” 
were selected by the Executive Com- 
mittee, this year they will be deter- 
mined by balloting the entire 1956 at- 
tendance. Criteria for selection will aim 
at securing a representative group in 
terms of the kinds of positions held, 
geographic distribution of membership, 
and development of new leadership. 
Members of the Planning Committee 
are Lee Cochran, chairman, Wanda 


Daniel, Walter Bell, Max Bildersee. 
Other matters acted upon were: 


The 1958 Convention: The Conven- 
tion will be held in Minneapolis the 
latter part of April. (Tentative dates 
fixed since this meeting are April 18- 
24.) Exhibitors will be asked to recom- 
mend two members to work in an ad- 
visory capacity with the Convention Pro- 
gram Committee on problems relating to 
exhibits. 


Future Conventions: The Committee 
voted to have the headquarters staff 
make preliminary surveys and report 
back to the Committee on the desira- 
bility and possibility of future conven- 
tion sites. Those to be considered are 
the Northwest, including both Oregon 
and Washington (1959) ; the Ohio Val- 
ley, including Columbus, Cincinnati 
and Cleveland (1960); the Southeast- 
ern part of the United States (1961). 
This proposed schedule will be revised 
if it conflicts with subsequent plans by 
the Board of Directors to meet with 
other national organizations. Official 
bids for future conventions were re- 
ported from New York, Boston, Atlantic 
City, Miami Beach, Palm Beach, Co- 
lumbus, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Den- 
ver, Las Vegas, Reno, Los Angeles, 
Long Beach, Beverly Hills, and Seattle. 
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Modern Language Report: The Com- 
mittee approved continued DAVI co- 
operation with the Modern Language 
Project at Wayne University and voted 
to express its endorsement in a letter 
to the Project directors. At present 
DAVI is represented on the Project’s 
guiding group by Robert LeAnderson. 

International Council on Educational 
Films. The Committee voted to express 
its interest in the program of ICEF; to 
work toward representation on the 
Council; and once that has been ac- 
complished, to support its present pro- 
duction program. 

National Advisory Committees. Pres- 
ident deKieffer asked for the appoint- 
ment of a series of advisory committees 
for one year terms to study problems 
bearing on DAVI policy and make 
recommendations to him. Mr. deKieffer 
felt that such procedures would facili- 
tate decisions on the many and complex 
matters facing DAVI officers and the 
Board of Directors. The Committee 
acted favorably. 


Policy Matters: The Committee voted 
that when a DAVI committee raises an 
issue judged by the Executive Commit- 
tee to be a policy issue, the committee 
raising the issue must consult the na- 
tional staff, the president, the Execu- 
tive Committee, and the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

ACSSAVO: The Committee acted to 
permit the Association of Chief State 
School Audio-Visual Officers to have 
an observer on the DAVI Board pend- 
ing the acquisition of 25 DAVI mem- 
bers to fulfill affiliation requirements. 


Interim Editorial Committee: The 
present committee will continue plan- 
ning the official journal until June 
1957. In the meantime the Executive 
Committee will recommend nominations 
for an editorial board to the Board of 
Direetors. 


DAVI Officers: The Committee rec- 
ommended that the president, vice- 
president, and president-elect be re- 
moved from all project committees in 
order to give them more time for official 
duties. 


Committee members present at the 
March 6 meeting were President Robert 
deKieffer, Past President L. C. Larson, 
Charles F. Schuller, J. J. McPherson, 
Walter S. Bell, and members of the 
headquarters staff—Floyde E. Brooker, 
Anna L. Hyer, and Mary C. Welch. 


From the States 


EMBERS of the Connecticut Audio- 

Visual Education Association were 
treated to a varied bill of fare at their 
annual meeting in West Hartford on 
May 4. Teacher creativity was the 
theme; language and science, the em- 
phasis. 


In the opening address, William 
Sanders, Connecticut Commissioner of 
Education, admonished his audience 
not to let criticism daunt their efforts 
to build a strong audio-visual program. 
AV techniques can no longer be con- 
sidered frills, he told them; they have 
become a vital part of the education 
system. 

Presentations which followed were 
given by Allan Finstad of the Ozalid 
Corporation who demonstrated recent 
applications in industry to the prepa- 
ration of transparencies and stressed 
the versatility of the overhead projec- 
tor; Elliot Kone of Yale University 
who demonstrated the advantages of 
the magnetic disc in the mastery of 
language; Sarah Alexander, AV di- 
rector at Greenwich, who gave a high- 
ly illustrated discussion of the lan- 
guage laboratory in the high school; 
Grace Crawford of the Hartford public 
schools who demonstrated techniques 
for teaching Latin via recordings; Ray- 
mond Krogel and Harold McNaney of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films who 
showed a film explaining an experi- 
mental project in which an entire phys- 
ics course is taught by film alone; and 
Richard Morton, AV director for West 
Hartford, who discussed provisions for 
AV instruction at the elementary level. 
Program Chairman Arthur Lalime, 
Manchester, conducted the meeting. 


Curriculum Theme 


“Audio-Visuals in Curriculum Devel- 
opment” was the theme for AVDO’s 
Eighth Annual Spring Conference at 
Ohio State University in April. Speak- 
ers were Floyde E. Brooker on the 
topic, “Audio-Visuals: Education’s 
Frontier”; and A. Wells Foshay, di- 
rector of the bureau of educational re- 
search at Ohio State University, on 
“The Relation Between Curriculum De- 
velopment and AV Materials.” Edgar 
Dale served as moderator for the theme 
panel whose members were James Tay- 
lor, Miami University; George E. Dick- 
son, Ohio State University; A. J. Dille- 
hay, Akron city schools; Miss Inez 
Boddy, Central State College; and Mrs. 
Verna Walters, Kent State University. 
Robert P. Cottrell, dean of the college 
of education at Ohio State University, 
welcomed the conferees. 
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entitled /ntroduc- 
ing Children to the W orld, Leon- 
ard S. Kenworthy’s recent book of- 
fers a challenging approach to edu- 
cating youth for the complexities of 
living in the 20th—and possibly the 
21st—century. (Harper and Brothers, 
1956, 268 pp., $3.75.) 

Mr. Kenworthy, associate profes- 
sor of education at Brooklyn College, 
presents his work as a tool designed 
to “serve a special function in the 
area of education for international 
understanding.” This it does admir- 
ably through its wide scope of in- 
terest and information. Using the 
home community as a base, the chap- 
ters deal with varying concepts of the 
world community about which the 
author thinks young people in the 
elementary grades and junior high 
school need to know. Valuable sug- 
gestions for approaching and explor- 
ing these concepts accompany a wide 
range of teaching materials to re-en- 
force the learnings. Religion and 
value systems, forms of government, 
differences in cultures, interdepend- 
ency, conflict and cooperation are 
topic headings which indicate the 
scope of the book. Library books, 
pamphlets, magazines, films, film- 
strips, and other media are docu- 
mented in detail for each unit of 
study. 


Standards of Photoplay Appreciation, 
by William Lewin and Alexander 
Frazier. Educational and Recre- 
ational Guides, Inc., 10 Brainerd 
Road, Summit, N.J. (revised 
edition) 1957. 160 pp. $4.75; 
$3.75 for 20 or more copies. 


The basic premise of this text is 
that any improvement in young peo- 
ple’s taste in motion pictures must 
arise from a fundamental under- 
standing of the film. Successive chap- 
ters, with suggested activities for in- 
dividual and group research, deal 
with the history of the motion pic- 
ture, screen writers, actors and pro- 
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ducers, and provide adequate infor- 
mation for becoming acquainted with 
our mammoth motion picture indus- 
try and the impact of filmdom on 
American life. 

Mr. Lewin, long active in audio- 
visual education, and Mr. Frazier, 
assistant superintendent of instruction 
in Houston, recommend the use of 
their book in conjunction with Photo- 
play Studies publisher as 
above, $3 per year) a monthly peri- 
odical devoted to the study and dis- 
cussion of a selected feature film. 


(same 


How to Use a Tape Recorder, by Dick 
Hodgson and H. Jay Bullen. 
Hastings House Publishers, Inc., 
41 E. 50th St.. New York 22. 
1957. 216 pp. $4.95. 


After a general introduction on the 
“what” and “why” of tape recording 
the authors go into special applica- 
tions of recording to business situa- 
tions including salesmanship, office 
practice, advertising, employee train- 
ing, and audio and visual presenta- 
tions. A chapter on “Non-Business 
Uses for the Tape Recorder” js de- 
voted to recreational pursuits, as well 
as to directions for building a library 
of tape albums. Checklists for choos- 
ing a tape recording machine are 
given along with methods of opera- 
tion and procedures for employing 
accessories. A useful feature of the 
work is an extensive glossary of tech- 
nical terms. Whereas this is written 
from the viewpoint of business and 
home recording, it will be of interest 
to AV specialists in schools because 
of its thorough exploration of tech- 
niques. 

“Diorama: Aid to Active Learning,” 

by David M. Silverstone. Clear- 
ing House 31:299-300; January, 
1957. 


The author, who is director of the 
audio-visual center at the University 
of Bridgeport, Connecticut, poses the 
diorama as one means of involving 
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children in creative and experimental 
projects, requiring group planning 
and participation. The basic steps in 
diorama construction are presented 
and suggestions made for numerous 
uses to which it can be put. Seven 
educational advantages of the dio- 
rama are outlined, followed by three 
the diorama facilitates 
learning through participation; its 
use aids in the recognition of indi- 


conclusions: 


vidual differences, and it leads to co- 
operation with others. 


“The Shocking Truth about Modern 
School Buildings,” by E. Milton 
Grassell. Clearing House 31:275- 
78; January, 1957. 

“The whole idea behind this brief 
article is to point out that regardless 
of how new a school plant is, or re- 
gardless of its many modern-day fea- 
obsolete unless 
projected materials can be used in 


tures. a school is 


the classroom.” 

Mr. Grassell, assistant professor 
and school specialist in audio-visual 
instruction, Oregon State System of 
Higher Education, reveals the faults 
in many modern school plants by dis- 
secting some of the solutions current- 
ly employed in combating excessive 
amounts of daylight in the classroom. 
After analyzing the relative merits of 
the “daylight” screen, he explores the 
provision of an audio-visual room 
for school buildings, emphasizes the 
actual cost of such a room, and com- 
pares it with the price of equipping 
every classroom -for light control in 
lieu of mere darkening. 


How to Reach Our Teaching Goals 
with Teaching Aids, by Norman 
Woelfel. Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10. 1955. 11 pp. 25 
cents. 


“An effective teaching situation is 
one where many real things, many 
pictures, many kinds of books, much 
special teaching equipment and many 
different techniques are used.” This 
brochure recapitulates in graphic 
fashion such points as common re- 
sources and the need for a program, 
and answers the questions: What are 
our goals? What is your room like? 
and, Is a special room necessary? 
Highly readable and useful for teach- 
ers and parents, the pamphlet is avail- 


able in quantity at lower cost. 
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Summer School 


elow are summer school offerings 

which reached us in the last mail 
and, we regret, too late for the May 
issue of AVI. Based on the response 
this spring and our experience in at- 
tempting to handle this service, we 
pledge ourselves to sound the tocsin 
sufficiently early and loudly next year 
so that every interested college and 
university will have an opportunity to 
ist its courses no later than May. 


—The Fditors. 


KENTUCKY 
University of Louisville 


June 17-July 20—Preparation of In- 
expensive Materials—sALLEY 


July 22-August 2: Audio-Visual Aids 
for Teachers—SALLEY 


MICHIGAN 


Eastern Michigan College 
(Ypsilanti) 
June 24-August 2: Audio-Visual Meth- 


ods in Teaching (under-graduate) 
—OLTMANNS 


Visual-Sensory Aids in Education 
(graduate ) PETERSON 


August 5-23: Audio-Visual Workshop 
(Jackson, Michigan )—PETERSON 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Western Carolina College 
(Cullowhee) 


June 10-July 19: Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion (graduate and undergradu- 
ate) 


Radio and Television in Education 
(graduate and undergraduate) 


OHIO 


Ohio State University 
(Columbus 10) 


First Term: Broadcast Programs and 
Audiences—suMMERS. (Broadcast- 
ing as a social force and as an 
agency of mass communication. 
Program types, basic program 
structure, elements of program ef- 
fectiveness. Audience characteris- 
tics and listener preferences in re- 
lation to programs. ) 


Second Term: Writing for Television— 
MALL. (Analysis of _ television 
script requirements in comparison 
with those for radio programs. 
Supervised practice in the writ- 
ing of television programs.) 
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For 


Film Libraries 


SUMMERTIME 


is 


Time... 


Summer is with us...and your prints 

are out of circulation for a while. So 

this is the ideal time to have them restored 

to good condition through Peerless servicing: 


¢ inspection and cleaning ¢ scratches removed 
defective splices remade perforations 
repaired © curl or brittleness corrected 


Then, thoroughly rejuvenated, your prints 
will be ready for hard use in the fall, 


Send us your prints now 


EERLESS 


FILM PROCESSING CORPORATION 
165 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
959 SEWARD STREET, HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 


Television Production and Direct- 
ing—MALL. (Basic training in the 
production and directing of TV 
programs—planning sets, plotting 
shows, use of studio equipment, 
and the supervision of programs 
through the rehearsal stage. ) 


Either Term: Seminar in Radio and 
Television Programming—MALL 


June 18-July 24: Audio-Visual Mate- 
rials of Instruction—GIBBONY and 
WILLIAMS. (The contributions of 
audio-visual materials to educa- 
tional objectives. Curricular inte- 
gration of audio-visual materials, 


their selection and evaluation. Also 
includes preparation and produc- 
tion of audio-visual materials.) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sioux Falls College 
(Sioux Falls) 


June 4-July 6: Materials and Methods 
in Audio-Visual _Instruction— 
Tripp. (Training in the utilization 
of audio-visual equipment and ma- 
terials with emphasis on teacher- 
pupil prepared instructional de- 
vices. Designed as a workshop.) 
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DEPARTMENTS 


NEWS AND VIEWS 


OF PEOPLE AND PLACES 


Harry J. SKORNIA, executive direc- 
tor of NAEB, is one of five American 
specialists recently appointed to the 
U.S. National Commission for 


UNESCO. 


James E. GILLespie has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of educa- 
tion at the Air University, Maxwell 
Air Force Base. He was formerly a 
member of its education branch. 


G. E. Rast, superintendent of 
schools at Westport, Connecticut, and 
ScuRAMM of the journalism 
and communications department at 
Stanford University are new appoint- 
ees to the NEA Educational Policies 
Commission. 


New deputy commissioner of edu- 
cation for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is WAYNE 
Otis Reep, Nebraska’s former state 
superintendent of public instruction. 
Succeeding JoHN RACKLEY, who re- 
signed to become dean of the college 
of education at Pennsylvania State 
College, Mr. Reed has been assistant 


commissioner for educational services 


with HEW. 


Among recent European visitors to 
the national office was Georces C. L. 
HACQUARD, headmaster of the Ecdle 
Alsacienne, Paris, and director of 
Encyclopédie Sonore, French pro- 
ducers of educational and cultural 
records and filmstrips. Mr. Hacquard 
is also vice-president of CIDALC, an 
international committee promoting 
cultural and educational films, and 
secretary of the Université Inter- 
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nationale du Théatre. He visited the 
United States to observe American 
school administration and _instruc- 
tional techniques, particularly in pri- 
mary and secondary schools, and 
schools of education. His specific con- 
cern was the use of audio-visual 
teaching aids, including TV. Mr. 
Hacquard is currently working on a 
project involving the possibilities of 
affiliation and exchange of students 
between his school and comparable 
institutions in the United States. 


A former UCLA student, U. T1n 
AYE, secretary of the Burma National 
Commission for UNESCO and di- 
rector of audio-visual education for 
the Burmese Ministry of Education, 
visited the national office in late April 
while on a three-week tour of this 
country and Canada. Audio-visuals in 
his country, Mr. Aye said, are dis- 
tributed on an entirely centralized 
basis, materials flowing down from 
Rangoon to the local areas. TV has 
made no inroads—commercially or 
educationally. Films, filmstrips, and 
radio are however making advances 
in the schools. Mass adult education 
is gathering momentum in his coun- 
try, Mr. Aye reports, especially in 
health, sanitation, and civic affairs, 
and he foresees an important role for 
AV in those areas. 


In a news note telling of the First 
Missouri Conference on Improvement 
of Instruction Through AV Facilities 
held in April, WARD ANKRUM writes 
that the meeting at Jefferson City (re- 
ported in the May AVI) was some- 
thing in the nature of a homecoming 
for Keynoter ROBERT DEKIEFFER. 


The new DAVI president was director 
of the audio-visual library at Stephens 
College for two years, president of 
Missouri’s DAVE for two years, and 
audio-visual chairman for the Mis- 
souri Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers for three. Mr. deKieffer, Mr. An- 
krum assures us, will have the whole- 
hearted support of Missouri. 

In the same note Mr. Ankrum gives 
credit to FLOYDE BROOKER, ZEPHYRIN 
MarsH and the School Facilities 
Council of Architecture, Education, 
and Industry for their part in “ad- 
vancing plans” for the Conference 
which began last summer in Jefferson 
City. Subsequent planning meetings 
were held in Mountain View, Mis- 
souri; St. Louis; and in Washington 
during the Convention. LEE CAMPION, 
DAVE president was in charge of the 
meeting proper. Mr. Ankrum also re- 
ports that MIcKEY BLoopwortH, for- 
merly supervisor of audio-visual edu- 
cation at Council Bluffs, Missouri, is 
completing requirements for her 
master’s degree under L. C. Larson 
at Indiana, and will join Mr. Cam- 
pion’s staff in St. Louis County in 
September. 


High-school teachers and students 
in Michigan had an opportunity to 
acquaint themselves with the radio 
and TV fields in March when they 
were invited to the 12TH ANNUAL 
RaDIO AND TELEVISION CONFERENCE 
of the Michigan State University 
speech department. Ron Dawson, 
Ann Arbor High School, and Mrs. 
KATHLEEN N. Larpie, WDTR Detroit, 
headed demonstrations on the use of 
radio and TV in schools, and Leo A. 
Martin, head of radio-TV instruction 
at MSU acted as chairman for two 
seminars in which “teachers partici- 
pated. Students competed in a talent 
contest with the winners appearing on 
closed-circuit TV. Conference chair- 
man was RoBert CRAWFORD of MSU’s 
speech department, and luncheon 
speaker, Miss HiLLer, NAEB 
regional director and member of the 
Flint board of education. 


The annual spring meeting of the 
ILLINOIS AUDIO-VISUAL ASSOCIATION 
at Western Illinois State College, 
Macomb, featured an address by 
Maurice MircueELt, president of En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films on “The 
Technological Era—What Will It Do 
to the Classrooms of Tomorrow.” 
Other sessions included a discussion 
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of the educational values of closed- 
circuit television by J. LLoyp Trump 
of the University of Illinois, a tour 
of Western’s visual education depart- 
ment, and its FM radio station 


WWKS. 


Tennessee Organizes 


The Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association, first permanent or- 
ganization of audio-visual workers in 
the state, was formed at the annual 
convention of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association in Nashville April 12. 


Officers elected are Marshall Gun- 
selman, director of the audio-visual 
center at David 
Lipscomb College, 
Nashville, presi- 
dent; Marvin 
Pratt, audio-visual 
director of the 
Nashville public 
schools, vice-presi- 
dent; and Mrs. 
Ruth Brockette, di- 
rector of instruc- 
tional materials, 
Davidson County schools, secretary. 


Mr. Gunselman 


Mr. Gunselman, who has an M.S. 
in Education from Indiana State Uni- 
versity and has completed residence 
requirements for his doctorate at 
Peabody College, is a member of 
DAVI’s_ Television Committee. As 
president he expects to issue a news- 
letter at regular intervals through 
which members may keep in touch 
with each other, share ideas, and get 
help with problems. The department 
hopes eventually to affiliate with 


DAVI. 


Church Event 


The American Baptist Assembly 
Ground, Green Lake, Wisconsin, will 
be the setting for the 14th Annual In- 
ternational Conference on Audio- 
Visual Christian Education, Septem- 
ber 4-10, 1957. Sponsored jointly by 
the National Council of Churches’ 
Department of Audio-Visual and 
Broadcast Education and Broadcast- 
ing and Film Commission, the confer- 
ence theme is “Re-Thinking Basic 
Issues in Audio-Visuals.” 


Topics discussed by participants 
from all levels of religious audio- 
visual and broadcast education will 
include: choosing the best audio- 
visual medium for a specific job and 
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purpose; re-thinking Biblical visual- 
ization, planning strategy in the use 
of mass media for the church’s total 
work, critically re-appraising distri- 
bution patterns, and _ integrating 
audio-visuals into curriculum pro- 
duction. 

Leaders are Leslie Greenhill, asso- 
ciate director of the instructional re- 


search program, Pennsylvania State 
University; William Hockman, 
church editor of Educational Screen 
and AV Guide magazine, and director 
of Christian education at the Glen 
Falls (New York) Presbyterian 
Church; and John Bachman, profes- 
sor of AV education, Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 


NAVA Chooses Public Relations Theme 


fpr NECESSITY for public under- 
standing will be impressed upon 
the minds of audio-visual specialists 
again this summer as NAVA meets 
for its National Audio-Visual Con- 
vention in Chicago July 20-23. Con- 
vention Chairman William Birchfield 
explains the choice of the Convention 
theme, “PR That Pays,” in these 
words: 


“It is easy to see that the general 
public lacks a clear understanding of 
the tremendous impact audio-visuals 
are having in education, industry, 
and the religious field. We feel that 
the AV specialist has a responsibility 
to help build this understanding.” 


Mr. Birchfield’s words will find 
echo in DAVI, an organization which 
has repeatedly stressed this facet of 
the audio-visual program during the 
past year. (Witness DAVI’s partici- 
pation in the Audio-Visual Commis- 
sion on Public Information; one of 
their three convention themes, “AV 
Information Services for Profession- 
al and Lay Publics”; and the Janu- 
ary 1957 issue of Aupio-VisuaL In- 
STRUCTION. ) 


Specifically, NAVA’s Convention 
program will treat public relations 
techniques with the press, radio, and 
TV: in advertising; and through 
meetings with school and citizen 
groups. 

NAVA’s big exhibit, which like a 
magnet draws half a dozen other na- 
tional AV groups to Chicago annual- 
ly, will open Saturday, July 20, one 
day earlier this year. Among organi- 
zations planning their own sessions 
to coincide with the NAVA meeting 
are the Educational Film Library 
Association, the Chief State School 
Audio-Visual Officers, and the Audio- 
Visual Conference of Medical and 
Applied Sciences. A religious work- 
shop, an audio-visual workshop for 


industrial training directors, and an 
agricultural AV workshop are also 
scheduled. All told, some 2500 audio- 
visualists are expected to converge on 
the air-conditioned Morrison Hotel 
where all events will take place. 
Aside from the Convention proper, 
DAVI members will be particularly 
interested in a new feature of the 


Presidents Ainslie R. Davis, NAVA, and 


Bob deKieffer, DAVI, (right) pose for 
photographers during DAVI Convention. 


Ninth Annual NAVA Institute which 
precedes the Convention at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana July 14-18. A pro- 
gram on audio-visual methods of 
teaching reading under the chair- 
manship of Stanford E. Taylor, pres- 
ident of Educational Development 
Laboratories, will be added to the 
usual salesmanship courses, Contrib- 
uting equipment, materials, and in- 
structional assistance are Jam Handy, 
Eye Gate House, Encyclopaedia Brit- 
tanica Films, Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, Coronet Films, Charles Bese- 
ler Company, Row Peterson, and In- 
ternational Film Bureau. 
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MINUTES OF DAVI BOARD MEETING 


March 2-3, 1957 


HE MEETING began at 9:45 a.m. in the 

Board of Directors Room of the NEA, 
President L. C. Larson, presiding. Present: 
Pierce E. Patterson, California; F. Edgar 
Lane, Florida; G. E. Oliver, Georgia; 
Deam H. Ferris, lowa; Margaret Jackson, 
Massachusetts; Don Ickes, Michigan; Ne- 
ville P. Pearson, Minnesota; Lee E. Cam- 
pion, Missouri; Caryl C. Dunavan, New 
Jersey; Harvey Woltman, New Jersey; 
Charles E. Luminati, New York; Warren 
A. Russell, New York; Ken McIntyre, 
North Carolina; Irving S. Spigle, North 
Dakota; George Hammersmith, Ohio; W. 
R. Fulton, Oklahoma; E. Milton Grassell, 
Oregon; Harold Wigren, Texas; Sheldon 
Osborn, Washington; David P. Barnard, 
Wisconsin. Officers, Delegates-at-large, 
and Executive Committee—Lee W. Coch- 
yan; Robert E. deKieffer; William Allen 
(for James D. Finn); Elizabeth Golter- 
man; L. C. Larson; J. J. McPherson; 
Clyde Miller; Walter Bell (for Kathleen 
Moon); Charles F. Schuller; Ernest Tie- 
mann; Paul W. F. Witt (for afternoon 
session only). Observers—Mendel Sher- 
man, Indiana. Headquarters Staff—Floyde 
E. Brooker, Florence Ih-chi Fan, Anna L. 
Hyer, Joyce R. Farber, recorder. 


Mr. Larson called on Mr. Brooker for a 
report on the election, and the member- 
ship ballot on the adoption of the new 
Constitution. Seerley Reid certified the 
ballot electing Mr. deKieffer, president; 
Mr. Schuller, vice-president; three dele- 
gates-at-large—Walter S. Bell; Mendel 
Sherman; and Paul W. F. Witt. The 
Amendments to the Constitution were all 
accepted. 


Mr. Cochran raised the question of when 
the new Constitution goes into effect. Mr. 
Brooker said that it was his judgment 
that the Constitution went into effect when 
the balloting was finished. This raised 
some questions. Article 5 states “The offi- 
cers of the Department shall be a presi- 
dent, a president-elect, a vice-president, 
and an executive secretary,” and it makes 
provision for the president-elect to suc- 
ceed to the presidency automatically at the 
end of the year. The problem under the 
new system is that of whether we elect a 
president this year. The new Constitution 
is accepted but there is no provision for 
transition from the old to the new. Stated 
another way, the problem is that we have 
no president-elect for 1957. Who becomes 
president in 1958-59? A gap exists which 
will not give us a president for 1958-59. 


Mr. Larson opened the floor to a discus- 
sion of suggestions as to how the problem 
could be handled. Mr. Bell’s suggestion 
was most favored. He suggested that we 
could follow the old Constitution in the 
election of the president for next year and 
follow the new Constitution for the elec- 
tion of other officers. Mr. Bell felt that 
this would fill the offices constitutionally. 
Mr. Schuller recommended that Mr. Bell s 
recommendation be submitted to a smaller 
committee to study its constitutionality 
and report back to the Board for action. 
Mr. Larson called for a motion to set up a 
committee. Mr. Tiemann moved that the 
Committee referred to in Mr. Schuller’s 
recommendation be appointed. Mr. Bell 
seconded the motion made by Mr. Tiemann 
that a committee be appointed in the regu- 
lar fashion to study the suggestions here 
and any others to report to the Board 
meeting March 3. The motion carried. Mr. 
Miller stated that officers of DAVI are 
usually college and university personnel. 
He suggested alternating; that is, when 
the president is from a college or univer- 
sity, then the vice-president be from a 
public school. Mr. Cochran stated that the 
Constitution Committee had considered 
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this fact and felt that they should not tie 
the hands of future groups. There was a 
general feeling of the Board members 
present that this reasoning of the consti- 
tution revision committee was probably 
correct. 

Mr. Brooker explained the process and 
need for the election of two delegates-at- 
large. Mr. Luminati moved and Miss Golt- 
erman seconded a motion that a nominat- 
ing committee be appointed. Mr. Schuller 
moved that this nominating committee 
also make recommendations for personnel 
to fill vacancies on the Executive Commit- 
tee. The motion carried unanimously. 

Miss Hyer presented a report on Audio- 
Visual COMMUNICATION REVIEW and 
on the other publications (copy of report 
on file). Mr. Barnard brought up the need 
for more publicity on publications in proc- 
ess and suggested that this might be done 
through Audio-Visual Instruction. Mr. 
Lane thought that this would help indi- 
viduals get travel to DAVI meetings. Mr. 
Schuller moved that the report on com- 
mittees be accepted and that special com- 
mendation be voted to committee chair- 
men for their activities. The motion was 
carried unanimously. Mr. Schuller also 
moved that special commendation be ex- 
tended to the Editor of AVCR and the De- 
partmental Editor and to others responsi- 
ble for this publication. The motion was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Brooker presented the report on 
Audio-Visual Instruction. Mr. Larson 
raised the question of what staff costs 
were involved which were not shown on 
the final report. Mr. Brooker stated that 
there was an error in the typing because 
the salary for the editorial assistant was 
included in the total cost but not shown 
as an individual item. Mr. Larson also 
discussed the part that the NEA is play- 
ing in subsidizing this journal by furnish- 
ing the services of Homer Humbert, Ken 
Frye, and others. Miss Golterman com- 
mented on the qualities of articles in 
Audio-Visual Instruction and the positive 
effect that these were having on the audio- 
visual field. Mr. Luminati commended the 
staff on the fine way that Audio-Visual 
Instruction is being handled. Mr. Mc- 
Pherson emphasized the importance of 
advertising to the life of Audio-Visual 
Instruction. Mr. McPherson suggested that 
perhaps small groups of DAVI members 
throughout the country could help in pro- 
moting advertising for the journal. A 
member of the Board brought up the pos- 
sibility of combining Audio-Visual In- 
struction and Audio-Visual COMMUNI- 
CATION REVIEW. The consensus of the 
Board was that this would not be advis- 
able. The Board members, however, did 
feel that better coverage of Audio-Visual 
COMMUNICATION REVIEW should be 
given in Audio-Visual Instruction. For ex- 
ample, other journals in the field such as 
that of NAEB do more to call attention to 
important articles in Audio-Visual COM- 
MUNICATION REVIEW does 
Audio-Visual Instruction. 


HE MEMBERSHIP REPORT WAS PRESENTED 

by Mr. Brovker (copy of report on 
file). Mr. deKieffer reported on the mem- 
bership campaign. He reminded the incom- 
ing vice-president that he, the vice-presi- 
dent, would be chairman of the member- 
ship campaign and suggested the setting 
up of an advisory committee to assist the 
vice-president. Mr. Brooker stated that 
sample copies of Audio-Visual Instruction 
could be made available to state groups 
for publicity purposes. Other members of 
the Board present gave thumbnail sketches 
of how they promoted DAVI membership 
in their respective states. Mr. Bell sug- 


gested the distribution of copies of Audio- 
Visual Instruction and membership pro- 
motional materials to summer school 
classes. Mr. Bell also suggested we use 
visual means for getting the word out 
about membership. We need a color film- 
strip which would spell out what DAVI 
offers. 

Mr. Bell said he wants to put a page of 
2 x 2 transparencies in Audio-Visual In- 
struction like the School Facilities Coun- 
cil’s insert. Mr. Brooker pointed out that 
the page cost $1200. Mr. Brooker said it 
could be done if they were to go out and 
sell it first to get the money but he ques- 
tioned whether the DAVI story could be 
adequately told in straight graphs which 
is about the only kind of thing that can 
be published in that mode. Mr. Brooker 
mentioned Mr. Tiemann’s 2 x 2 slides that 
were used for the TEXAVED meeting. 
Mr. Wigren mentioned the increase in 
TEXAVED membership among school li- 
brarians. Many librarians who have re- 
sponsibility in their buildings have joined 
TEXAVED. Mr. Brooker proposed getting 
out an annual report of the organization 
to the membership. He said he did not 
know how it could best be done but that 
he was considering the idea of an insert 
in Audio-Visual Instruction. He raised the 
question of what kind of a report the 
group wanted. Would this be a good tradi- 
tion to establish? Would such a report 
help strengthen state associatiens? Miss 
Hyer said a short report could be dupli- 
eated and gotten out very economically. 
Miss Hyer mentioned that reports on the 
activities of Audio-Visual COMMUNICA- 
TION REVIEW, publications, and com- 
mittees have already been duplicated. 

Mr. Bell suggested having the report to 
the membership incorporated in Audio- 
Visual Instruction and distributed dur- 
ing the year. This would give chance for 
better assimilation. Mr. Lane said that he 
would like a statement in the journal’s 
section “News and Views” of what activi- 
ties are going on. This, Mr. Lane believed, 
would be better than printing a formal 
statement. 

Mr. Larson opened the discussion of the 
problem of future convention sites. Mr. 
Miller said that the Ohio Audio-Visual 
Directors headed by George Hammer- 
smith, the Buckeye dealers, the State De- 
partment of Education, and other organ- 
izations interested in audio-visual would 
like to extend an invitation for the 1960 
DAVI meeting to be held in Columbus. 

Mr. Larson asked Mr. Cochran for a 
report on the Lake Okoboji Audio-Visual 
Leadership Conference. Mr. Cochran gave 
a brief report on the Conference which 
started in 1955. The 1957 Conference is to 
be held August 18-21. The purpose of the 
Conference is to get leaders together to 
look toward the future. The participants 
must pay their own transportation costs. 
A grant of funds has been made again this 
year. The State Unversity of Iowa acts 
as host in cooperation with DAVI. Mr. 
deKieffer moved that the Board accept the 
report with commendations to Mr. Coch- 
ran for the work he has done in the last 
two years. Mr. McIntyre seconded the mo- 
tion and it was passed unanimously. 

Mr. Larson appointed the following 
nominating committee for delegates-at- 
large and to fill the vacancies on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee: Ernest Tiemann, 
chairman; Lee E. Campion; Neville P. 
Pearson; Clyde Miller; and David P. 
Barnard. Mr. Larson also appointed the 
following committee to make recommen- 
dations for filling the presidency in 1958- 
59: Lee W. Cochran, chairman; Walter 
Bell; Harold Wigren; Charles E. Lumi- 
nati; Charles F. Schuller; and Paul W. F. 
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Witt. Mr. Larson asked for reports from 
both committees at the afternoon session. 
The morning session ended at 12:45 p.m. 


Afternoon Session 


The afternoon session began at 2:00 
p.m. Mr. Cochran gave a report on the 
Field Service Program. The program 
started in 1955. A grant of $1500 has been 
received to carry on this year. Mr. Coch- 
ran said that no indication had been given 
as to when the $1500 was to expire. The 
initial grant was for $6000. Four surveys 
have been made in addition to a meeting 
in the fall of 1955 which called together 
15 consultants from all over the nation to 
set up guiding points. Mr. Brooker sug- 
gested that the group might want to con- 
sider sending a form letter of apprecia- 
tion and thanks to the organization re- 
sponsible for the financial support of the 
Field Service Program. Miss Golterman 
made this suggestion a motion and Mr. 
Wigren seconded it. The motion was unan- 
imously carried. Mr. Brooke: <1ggested a 
letter to be drafted and sent by the presi- 
dent. Mr. Larson suggested Mr. Cochran 
should draft the letter either for joint 
signature by Mr. Cochran and Mr. de- 
Kieffer, the president, or any way that 
Mr. Cochran saw fit. 

Mr. Brooker gave a report on the School 
Facilities Council and its organization 
and activities. Mr. Schuller reported on 
the Audio-Visual Commission on Public 
Information, which was formed about two 
years ago in Washington and is made up 
of representatives from DAVI and eight 
other national groups working to improve 
instruction via AV. The Audio-Visual Com- 
mission on Public Information is predi- 
cated on the assumption that the audio- 
visual field needs to be better understood. 

Mr. Pearson asked permission to read a 
letter from Mr. H. A. Tollefson, President, 
Film Council of America, dated February 
25, 1957. The letter was addressed to the 
Board of Directors of the Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction. Mr. Pearson 
read the following: “Gentlemen: Because 
of a conflict with a meeting of the FCA 
Board of Directors, I will be unable to 
attend the DAVI meeting in Washington. 
However, you have my very best wishes 
for a significant and successful meeting. 
May I also say that I hope for close coop- 
eration in the future between our two 
organizations.” 


Mr. Pearson said he thought FCA and 
DAVI did have some slight point of fric- 
tion and that FCA wanted to get it 
straightened out. Mr. Schuller said that 
this letter might be another item on the 
agenda. Mr. Larson inquired to whom the 
letter was addressed. Mr. Pearson replied 
that the letter was addressed to the Board 
of Directors of the Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction. Mr. Larson put it on 
the agenda of new business. 


Mr. Tiemann reported for the nominat- 
ing committee recommending Miss Golter- 
man to replace Mr. Schuller for a two- 
year term and Mr. McPherson to replace 
Mr. deKieffer for a one-year term as 
delegates-at-large. Mr. Tiemann moved 
that the report be accepted. Mr. Schuller 
seconded the motion and it was unani- 
mously carried. The nominating commit- 
tee recommended that Miss Divizia re- 
place Mr. Schuller for a one-year term on 
the Executive Committee and Mr. Bell 
replace Mr. deKieffer for a two-year term. 
Mr. Larson asked for any nominations 
from the floor in addition to those nomi- 
nated by the nominating committee. Mr. 
deKieffer moved that the president cast a 
unanimous ballot for the delegates-at- 
large candidates. Mr. Tiemann seconded 
the motion and it was unanimously car- 
ried. Miss Jackson moved that a unani- 
mous ballot be cast for the Executive 
Committee candidates. Mr. Russell sec- 
onded Miss Jackson’s motion. President 
Larson cast unanimous ballots for the 


Executive Committee and delegates-at- 
large. 
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R. WITT CLARIFIED THE CONSTITUTION 

stating that all members of the Exec- 
utive Committee are automatically on the 
Board of Directors and because of this 
automatic membership on the Board of 
Directors, even should the term of a 
Board member who is also on the Execu- 
tive Committee expire because he is no 
longer president of a state affiliated or- 
ganization or some other reason, he is still 
a member of the Board of Directors by 
virtue of his being a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Mr. Roger Albright, Director of Educa- 
tional Services of the Motion Picture As- 
sociation, came into the meeting and ex- 
tended to the Board an invitation to a 
reception at the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion following the afternoon meeting. 


Mr. Schuller spoke for the Resolutions 
Committee. He said that Vernon McKown 
asked to be relieved of his appointment on 
the Committee. Mr. Schuller said there is 
a problem of determining how to handle 
resolutions which involve policy of the 
organization. The Resolutions Committee 
recommended that resolutions of all types 
must be in the hands of their chairman 
not less than 24 hours prior to the sched- 
uled convening hour of the annual DAVI 
business meeting. Mr. Schuller recom- 
mended and moved (1) that those resolu- 
tions involving policy or commitment of 
DAVI to a new course of action must be 
submitted in sufficient time to permit 
consideration by the Executive Committee 
or by the Board of Directors at an official 
meeting. This means that resolutions in- 
volving policy, etc., must be submitted in 
writing to the Resolutions Committee 
chairman not less than one week prior to 
the convention. (2) That resolutions of a 
policy nature submitted too late for con- 
sideration by the Board of Directors or 
by the Executive Committee at the annual 
winter meeting shall be submitted to 
members of the newly elected Board by 
mail as soon as possible or within one 
month after the close of the convention 
for reaction. If approved by the Board for 
immediate submission to the DAVI mem- 
bership, such resolutions shall be pre- 
sented in the first possible issue of the 
official journal and a mail vote of the 
membership taken shortly thereafter. 

Much discussion followed. Some persons 
thought this plan offered a good oppor- 
tunity for minority group opinions to get 
a hearing before the Board. Others 
thought this plan would have the effect of 
keeping down opinions of a substantial 
minority. 

Mr. Fulton moved that the motion be 
tabled and the committee be requested to 
make a further study of the possibility of 
finding an avenue to make it possible for 
a minority group to be heard and at the 
same time to retain safeguards against too 
hasty policy actions. Mr. Fulton’s motion 
was seconded by Mr. Luminati. Mr. Larson 
ruled that the motion carried. A division 
of the house was called for. Mr. Brooker 
counted 18 for and 8 opposed. Mr. Larson, 
as president, added Mr. Fulton to the 
Resolutions Committee. 

Miss Hyer spoke of the need for a TV 
workshop for audio-visual personnel and 
introduced L. L. Lewis, Education Admin- 
istrator of the Television Section, RCA, 
who was called in to give an overview of 
what these workshops are like and to 
offer suggestions as to how one might be 
financed and organized. Mr. deKieffer 
thought that the Television Committee 
should study the problem further and 
make recommendations to the Board. This 
was moved by Mr. deKieffer and seconded 
by Mr. Luminati. The motion was unani- 
mously approved. 

Mr. Cochran read the following report: 
The Policy-on-Elections Committee for the 
1958-59 election recommends: (1) That 
since the Board of Directors has recog- 
nized that the new Constitution of DAVI 
is now in effect, (2) the provisions for 
election of officers for 1958-59 are now, 


therefore, operative. (3) That the nomi- 
nating committee be instructed to provide 
for the nomination and election of a presi- 
dent for the year 1958-59, in addition to 
the other officers provided for. (4) That 
the procedure for the nomination and elec- 
tion of a president for 1958-59 be the same 
as the procedure for the nomination and 
election of other officers, as provided in 
the Constitution. Respectfully submitted, 
Lee Cochran, chairman; Charles Schuller, 
Charles Luminati, Walter Bell, Harold 
Wigren, secretary. 


Mr. Cochran moved that the report be 
accepted and Mr. Witt seconded the 
motion. A question was called for and the 
motion was unanimously approved. Mr. 
Cochran reminded the president that he 
must appoint a nominating committee and 
that it must act during the course of this 
convention. 


Mr. Brooker discussed subscription tele- 
vision which is now before the FCC. He 
said the problem is so thorny and complex 
that he hesitated to make any recom- 
mendations to the Board. He said that he 
did not recommend any particular action 
for this group. Mr. Bell moved that this 
organization go on record as supporting 
ETV and that we inform the FCC of our 
stand for continuing the reservation of all 
ETV channels. Mr. Wigren seconded the 
motion. Mr. Fulton suggested that it be 
put in the form of a resolution. Mr. Bell 
amended the motion to call for a resolu- 
tion. The motion was unanimously ac- 
cepted. Mr. Wigren was assigned the re- 
sponsibility of getting the resolution pre- 
pared. Mr. Witt suggested that we leave 
the matter of subscription television for 
the morning session, March 3, and that 
the people who knew the most about it 
come in the morning with a statement of 
recommendation. Mr. Larson called the 
meeting to a close at 5:10 p.m. and told 
everyone to report the next day at 9:30 
a.m. in the Franklin Room of the 
Sheraton-Park Hotel. 


Board Reconvenes March 3 


HE MEETING began at 10:15 a.m. in the 

Franklin Room of the Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, President L. C. Larson presiding. 
Present: Pierce E. Patterson, California; 
Elliot Kone, Connecticut; J. D. Poston, 
Florida; G. E. Oliver, Georgia; Wilford A. 
Jarboe, Indiana; Deam H. Ferris, lowa; 
Margaret M. Jackson, Massachusetts; Don 
Ickes, Michigan; Neville P. Pearson, Min- 
nesota; Lee Campion, Missouri; Caryl C. 
Dunavan, New Jersey; Charles E. Lumi- 
nati, New York; Warren A. Russell, New 
York; Ken MelIntyre, North Carolina; 
Irving S. Spigle, North Dakota; George 
Hammersmith, Ohio, W. R. Fulton, Okla- 
homa; E. Milton Grassell, Oregon; Harold 
E. Wigren, Texas; Sheldon Osborn, Wash- 
ington; David P. Barnard, Wisconsin. 
Officers, Delegates-at-large, and Executive 
Committee—Lee W. Cochran, L. C. Larson, 
Robert E. deKieffer, Ernest Tiemann, 
Walter S. Bell (for Kathleen Moon), 
Walter A. Wittich, Elizabeth Golterman, 
William H. Allen (for James D. Finn), 
J. J. McPherson, Paul W. F. Witt, Charles 
F. Schuller, John Schwartz (for Margaret 
Divizia). Observers—Cecil E. Wilkinson, 
Toronto, Canada; F. Edgar Lane, Florida; 
Mendel Sherman, Indiana; Robert Le- 
Anderson, Michigan. Headquarters staff— 
Floyde E. Brooker, Alice Finstad, Anna L. 
Hyer, Joyce R. Farber, recorder. 
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Mr. Larson announced that the pending 
business on educational television had still 
to be taken care of. Mr. Harold Wigren 
was called on and reported that he had 
checked with Mr. Ralph Steetle, JCET. 
Mr. Wigren moved that as a matter of 
basic policy DAVI endorse the need for 
more experimentation with subscription 
television in controlled situations in order 
to determine its potentialities and pos- 
sibilities in the educational program. It 
was further recommended that DAVI par- 
ticipate in the public hearings on subscrip- 
tion television before the FCC stressing 
the need for providing opportunities for 
experimentation to test the effectiveness 
of the medium. Mr. Bell seconded the 
motion and discussion followed. Questions 
were called for and the motion carried 
unanimously. Mr. McPherson felt that in 
view of the increasing interest of the or- 
ganization in ETV and the increasing use 
that our members are making of ETV, we 
ought to be officially represented on the 
Joint Council on Educational Television. 
Mr. Larson said in view of closed-circuit 
television, he thought a motion would be 
in order to the effect that we request a 
membership or full participation on the 
Committee. Mr. McPherson moved that 
our Board of Directors request representa- 
tion on JCET and Mr. Witt seconded the 
motion. Mr. Witt said he thinks we can 
make a real case to the effect that if we 
were on the Board, we would be more in- 
fluential in promoting the work of JCET. 
The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Brooker said he wanted to consider 
ways of strengthening the ties of the state 
affiliates with the national office. There are 
27 state affiliated organizations. Requests 
for affiliation are now pending before the 
Board on two organizations. Last summer 
the Board approved the affiliation of Ne- 
braska on the condition that Nebraska 
satisfied all requirements, which Nebraska 
did. The Division of Audio-Visual Com- 
munication of the National University Ex- 
tension Association has requested affilia- 
tion. Mr. Brooker confirmed that NUEA 
satisfied the conditions of the Constitu- 
tion. This marks a new step for DAVI 
since this is an organization working on 
the national level and, therefore, has some 
differences from a state program. Mr. 
Brooker asked the pleasure of the Board. 
Mr. Cochran moved that NUEA and Ne- 
braska be accepted as affiliates. Mr. Bell 
seconded the motion. Mr. Schuller asked 
what problems, if any, were there in 
affiliating another national organization. 
The consensus seemed to be that there 
were no particular problems involved. Mr. 
Larson called for questions. The motion 
was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Brooker discussed affiliation for 
ACSSAVO. He said he introduced 
ACSSAVO separately because it raises 
some questions. The Constitution now 
states that no member may be counted 
twice as one of the 25 members of two 
separate affiliated organizations and that 
every affiliated organization must have 25 
members. On the other hand, some of our 
state affiliates do not have 25 members 
now. The only problem with ACSSAVO is 
a membership question. ACSSAVO has 
only 19 members. Mr. Cochran moved that 
ACSSAVO be accepted as an affiliate. Mr. 
Schuller seconded the motion. Mr. Osborn 
said he was worried about double repre- 
sentation. Mr. Osborn did not think this 
is a proper representation on the Board. 
Mr. Witt thought that if we have states 
which do not have 25 active members of 
DAVI, they should be suspended according 
to the Constitution. Mr. Brooker said he 
did not recommend suspension. Miss Hyer 
said she did recommend suspension. Mr. 
McPherson wanted a letter sent from the 
national office informing state affiliates 
that they have been dropped because they 
do not have the required amount of mem- 
bers and thus do not comply with the Con- 
stitution. Mr. Campion moved that a com- 
mittee be formed to study all affiliated 
organizations. Mr. Luminati seconded the 
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motion. Mr. Hammersmith said that Ohio 
was concerned about dual representation. 
Mr. Bell said if the problem is sent to a 
committee, it would take some time before 
it could be acted on. Mr. McPherson said 
that Mr. Campion gave him permission 
to make a substitute motion, as follows: 
That a committee be appointed to study 
the question of representation by affiliated 
organizations and that the proposal for 
affiliated organizations which do not sat- 
isfy constitutional requirements be tabled 
pending an outcome of this study. Mr. 
Luminati seconded Mr. McPherson’s mo- 
tion. Mr. Witt said he thinks that if we 
were to take action immediately to get a 
constitutional change, we could clear it in 
four months. Article VI, section 3, states: 
“The Board of Directors shall consist of 
(1) the president, the president-elect, the 
vice-president, and the retiring president 
of the Department; (2) nine members of 
the Department elected at large who shall 
serve for a term of three years, three to 
be elected each year in such manner as 
set forth in Article VIII; (3) any mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee who are 
not otherwise members of the Board of 
Directors; and (4) the presidents of the 
affliated organizations, or their duly 
designated proxies.” Mr. Witt thought 
that if a representative of ACSSAVO 
could be inserted as a member of the 
Board of Directors, this would eliminate 
the requirement for 25 members. A divi- 
sion of the house was called for and the 
result was 17 in favor and eight opposed. 
The motion carried. Mr. Barnard moved 
that the Ontario affiliate be accepted pro- 
visionally with permission to appoint a 
representative to the Board as soon as it 
meets the qualifications of the Constitu- 
tion. The motion carried. Mr. Brooker 
asked if the Board would care to pass a 
motion authorizing the Executive Commit- 
tee to develop a program strengthening 
state associations and so on. Mr. Mc- 
Pherson said such a motion was unneces- 
sary as this was already its purpose. 


| Bg SUMMER THE QUESTION was raised 
about DAVI’s sponsoring a foreign 
tour with the NEA Travel Division. West- 
ern Illinois State College indicated it was 
willing to sponsor the tour and give col- 
lege credit. Eight people have indicated an 
interest. There was a motion last summer 
to consider this tour on a tentative basis 
and see whether there was any interest. 
Mr. Brooker discussed three courses of 
action: 1) take a definite audio-visual 
group of specialists to visit international 
meetings and ministries of education; 2) 
a group that would specialize in produc- 
tion of slides for use in its classes; 3) the 
whole group would get reduced rates and 
produce a motion picture for the NEA 
on the combined benefits of travel. Mr. 
Brooker recommended that the tour be 
studied further. Mr. Wittich did not think 
DAVI should become involved. Mr. Brooker 
informed the Board that the Travel Divi- 
sion handles these tours and that increas- 
ingly there is co-sponsorship with dif- 
ferent NEA departments and the Travel 
Division. President Larson referred the 
matter to the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Brooker said that the major point 
under the international heading is the 
International Council of Educational 
Films (ICEF). Do we want to continue 
our membership in this organization and 
pay our $50 dues? How do we go about 
getting representation on the Council? 
Can we undertake the raising of $2000 to 
support the film program? Mr. McPherson 
explained that the ICEF is composed of 
individuals who are personally invited to 
membership on the Council. The Council 
was set up as a personal membership even 
though the individuals on the Council are 
supposed to be the people who are the 
leading audio-visual representatives in 
their respective countries. Mr. McPherson 
recommended that the Executive Commit- 
tee consider the following action: 1) That 
our organization strongly endorse the 


stand that we should as an organization 
cooperate to the fullest with ICEF; 2) 
That we should seek funds and set up a 
group to work on this now while the DAVI 
Convention is in progress for the purpose 
of getting funds for the staff to assign 
work of the Council; 3) That we should 
propose that when we do gain representa- 
tion, we involve other audio-visual groups 
so that we can be the channel through 
which they can contribute to the work 
of the Council. 

Mr. Larson said that the new Constitu- 
tion required that a nominating commit- 
tee of nine be appointed to prepare a slate 
of officers. The committee was appointed 
as follows: Paul W. F. Witt, chairman; 
Lee Campion, Wanda Daniel, Don Ely, 
Perry Graybill, Clyde Miller, F. Edgar 
Lane, Elizabeth Golterman, and William 
Allen. Mr. Larson said he wanted a pro- 
cedural report from Mr. Witt at the Exec- 
utive Committee meeting the following 
Wednesday. 

Mr. deKieffer took over as presiding 
officer for Mr. Larson. 

Mr. Brooker said that the Interim Edi- 
torial Committee expires in June 1957. 
The IEC has prepared a proposed charter. 
Mr. Brooker asked what the wishes of the 
Board were with regard to this charter. 
He said that the charter setting up the 
formal structure of the magazine is an 
important step for this organization and 
that he thought possibly there are some 
basic questions about this charter that 
the Board would like to consider. Some of 
the reactions that Mr. Brooker received 
were: Do we want the basic policy to be a 
small group or should it be a large group 
representing all the states? Can a large 
group function on a question of policy? 
Does a magazine need such a _ specific 
charter? Is there a need for a charter at 
this point? Considerable discussion fol- 
lowed. Mr. Wittich moved that the sen- 
tence beginning with line 93 and ending 
with line 97 be deleted. And that the sen- 
tence beginning with line 99 and ending 
with line 103 be deleted. That the word in 
line 108 “on occasion” be changed to 
“quarterly.” Mr. Barnard seconded the 
motion. Mr. Cochran asked to amend the 
motion so that the editorial board would 
submit an annual report to the DAVI 
Board of Directors. Mr. Wittich accepted 
the amendment. Mr. Wittich’s motion car- 
ried unanimously. Mr. Fulton moved that 
the proposed charter as amended be 
adopted as the official editorial policy gov- 
erning the publication of Audio-Visual In- 
struction. Mr. Bell seconded Mr. Fulton’s 
motion. Mr. Brooker mentioned that a 
very prominent manufacturer had come to 
him and asked what it would cost if Mr. 
Brooker were to develop a magazine that 
would actually blanket the educational 
field and give him the kind of magazine 
he wanted. Mr. Brooker asked if this or- 
ganization wanted to consider this kind 
of thing? Mr. Wittich said he wished that 
the Executive Committee would seriously 
consider the advisability of preparing a 
publication which is not the same as the 
one by the teachers group but which would 
take abstracts from existing publications 
which have a high degree of interest and 
use for future teachers and classroom 
teachers. The problem was referred to the 
Executive Committee. A copy of the pro- 
posed charter prepared by the Interim 
Editorial Committee is on file. 


IsS HYER HURRIEDLY read through the 
working papers on the DAVI com- 
mittees (copies are on file). She stated 
that the major problem involved is when 
the committees are forming policy. Mr. 
Cochran recommended that a committee be 
appointed to work with Miss Hyer and 
the in-coming president to study commit- 
tee structure. Mr. Lane seconded the 
motion. There was a call for the question 
and the motion was unanimously carried. 
Miss Hyer reported on AVCR. She said 
if anyone on the Board has recommenda- 
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Spokesman for an 
Advancing Field 


THEMES FOR 1957-58 


Patterns for Progress: NEA Centennial 
Educational Television 

Local Production 

Front-Line Problems in Education 
Audio Programs 

Audio-Visualizing Meetings 
Convention Readiness (crucial issues) 
The Teaching Unit 


[ | hereby apply for a combination membership in the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, and 
enclose $8 as membership dues for a year starting with this month, of which $3 is for a year's sub- 
scription to AUDIO-VISUAL COMMUNICATION REVIEW (4 issues) and $2 is for a year's subscription 

to AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION (9 issues). 


[ Enter my name for a year's subscription (monthly except July, August, and September) to AUDIO- 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION, $4. 


[| | hereby apply for membership in the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, and enclose $5 as 
annual dues for the year starting this month, $2 of which goes for a year's subscription to AUDIO- 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION. 


PLEASE PRINT 


Make all checks payable to, and mail to: 


4 Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of the National Education Association, it 
f 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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3,000 educators average 19 seconds 
threading time on RCA 16mm Projector! 


Many of the school administrators at a recent con- 
vention had never before attempted to thread a 
projector. Yet their average threading time on an 
RCA Projector—measured by a large electric stop- 
watch—was 19 seconds! The big reason is RCA’s 
exclusive Thread-Easy film path... direct, with no 
bewildering maze of rollers or guides. 


It’s less than three minutes all told from start to 
show when you set up an RCA Projector. And once 
you roll, sound comes through clear and sharp as 
recorded, pictures beam on your screen real as life. 


Now, consider some more of RCA’s outstanding Pro- 
jector features, developed by engineers whose film ex- 
perience goes back tothe first “‘talking’’ motion pictures. 


Induction type motor. 
Long life, minimum main- 
tenance ... no brushes, 
enerator, commutator. 
o “‘gap’’ or ‘‘spark’’ to 
clutter amplification 
system with static. 


Large diameter 16-tooth 
sprockets rotate slowly, 
quietly as a cat. Self-lubri- 
cating ‘‘Oilite’’* bushings, 
silent belt drive minimize 
operating noise. 


Custom-designed speaker 
and amplifier reproduce 
16mm recording range 
with complete fidelity. 
Plug in microphone for 
public address or phono- 
graph for incidental music. 


‘*Stellite’'** steel pull- 
down claw engages film 
gently. Larger sprockets 
distribute tension, guard 
against tearing. ‘‘Floating’’ 
guides at pressure points. 


Decide between the compact RCA 400 Junior and the big-power RCA 400 Senior in 
two cases .. . depending on where and for what purpose you plan to show 16mm films 
at their best. For details and demonstration, see your RCA Audio-Visual Dealer... 
listed in your Classified Directory under ‘‘Motion Picture Equipment and Supplies.” 


Audio-Visual Products 


Camden, N.J. 
*Reg. Tmk. of Chrysler Corp. 


Tmk(s) ® 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


**Reg. Tmk. of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
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